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GEYER WALTY. 


CHAPTER L 


BROWN LIESLI. 


those magnificent Alpine giants of the Ber- 
nese Oberland, as a bright, active boy step- 
ped from the door of a herdsman’s chalet, 
and gazed up with clear eye into the blue 
heavens, 

“Most charming weather, father!” he 
cried; “not a cloud to be seen, and the sky 
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gleams like silver high in the clear atmo- 
sphere.” 

“That is pleasant news to me, Walty,” 
replied an energetic voice from within the 
chalet. ‘You know I must travel to-day 
over the great Scheideck to Grindelwald to 
see cousin Leuthold. It is a great distance, 
and the journey will be much more agree- 
able under the blue heavens, than in the 
midst of fog and showers of rain. Let the 
goats out of the stable, Walty, and look 
after the cow. We will hurry and milk 
them before I take my Alpenstock in 
hand.” 

“Tt will not take long to hunt up Brown 
Liesli. She is just now coming up the pre- 
cipice, past neighbor Frieshardt’s house,” 
replied the boy. “She is a wise creature, 
and knows it is time we had her milk for 
breakfast. But what does this mean? Our 


neighbor is driving her into his barn-yard. 
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Ho! my friend, you have made a mistake. 
Let the cow go! Neighbor Frieshardt, that 
is our cow— our Liesli. You surely know 
it is.” 

“Certainly I do,” harshly replied a brawny 
Swiss farmer from near his house, which lay 
a little lower down the declivity, and about 
some hundred steps distant from the little 
chalet. ‘“‘It suits me to take the cow, and 
if your father wishes to have her again, he 
may come himself and claim her.” 

“Father, father!’ cried the lad. ‘Come 
at once and take our Liesli from neighbor 
Frieshardt.” 

With hasty step came Toni Hirzel, the 
boy’s father, just in time to see the stall- 
door close behind the cow — his cow. 

“Oho! Frieshardt,” cried he, “what does 
this mean?” 

“You certainly understand, Hirzel,” said 


his neighbor, in a jeering tone. “Just think 
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a moment of your promise. You know you 
borrowed forty franks of me last winter, and 
you were to return them yesterday; and as 
you appear to have forgotten, I thought I 
would remind you of it by taking possession 
of your cow, and she remains in my stable 
until you pay me back my money.” 

Toni Hirzel at these words drew his fore- 
head into many a deep wrinkle, and pressed 
his under lip tightly between his teeth. 
“You well know,” said he, “that I have not 
been in circumstances to discharge the debt. 
The burial of my poor wife, who died this 
spring, cost mea great deal, and prevented 
it. But you also know that Iam an honest 
man, and should not be dealt with in this 
unfriendly manner. It is not neighborly, 
Frieshardt.” 

“Neighborly or not,” replied the farmer, 
“the cow belongs to me until you pay the 
money.” 
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With these words he turned away, and 
entered his beautiful large house, whose sub- 
stantial outside was indicative at least of 
comfort and plenty, if not of wealth and 
affluence. With a troubled and clouded 
brow, Toni Hirzel looked after him. 

“How now, father,” said the boy, aston- 
ished and enraged. “Do you intend to let 
him keep our cow? I would not suffer it, 
if I were you.” 

“Be quiet, my son,” answered his father. 
“Tt is certainly far from kind in Frieshardt 
to treat a poor neighbor as he has done me. 
But he has the right, for I cannot deny that 
Iam indebted to him. Had it been possi- 
ble, I would have paid back the trifling sum 
long before this, but owing to your poor 
mother’s sickness and death, I could not. 
Have patience, my boy. If cousin Leuthold 
knows I need the money, he will lend me 
the forty franks, and then we will have our 
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cow again. Cheer up. To-morrow our 
Liesli shall pasture free upon the alma.” 

“Yes, that she will, father,’ answered the 
boy, in a decided tone. “That shall happen, 
even if cousin cannot lend you the money. 
Yes, he shall give her up even to-day, and 
be ashamed into the bargain of his hard- 
heartedness. Shame upon the rich man! 
He has forty cows upon the alma, and yet 
covets his poor neighbor’s sole treasure. 
What have we ever done to him that he 
should treat us in this manner?” 

“YT will tell you, my son, for you are now 
old enough, and sensible enough to be 


99 


spoken to upon such subjects,” answered his 
father. “For along time he has envied me 
the possession of our Brown Liesli; she is by 
far the best cow upon the. mountain-side: 
and he offered me for her, the past autumn, 
two hundred francs, and as I was unwilling 


to part with her, he has claimed her on the 
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grounds that I have not discharged that 
paltry debt. If Icomplain, he knows a price 
will be set upon the cow, and he will pay 
me the difference after deducting the forty 
francs: he has reasoned in this way, I have 
no doubt; but I sincerely hope he may be 
disappointed in his reckoning.” 

“Yes, I hope so too, father,” said the lad. 
“Do not worry about it: go to our cousins at 
Grindelwald, but give yourself no uneasiness 
even if you cannot borrow the money: I 
promise you our cow shall be out of our 
neighbor’s stall before night; and you know, 
father, that what I promise, I will perform.” 

“T hope you have no foolish notion in 
your mind, Walty,” said his father. “ Do not 
take the cow forcibly from our neighbor; 
in a certain measure he is entitled to do as 
he has done.” 

“T will not take her by force,” replied the 
boy; “only suffer me to plan it, father, and 
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you go quietly upon your journey. What I 
will do I know, and what I know, that will 
I do; itis nothing wrong, father; of that you 
may rest satisfied.” 

Saying these words, the lad looked so 
openly and so frankly into his face, that the 
father gave himself no further uneasiness. 
“You are no longer a child, Walty,” said he; 
“you were sixteen years the past May; but 
can I not know what plan you have on 
hand—can you not tell me, my boy?” 

“This evening, after your return, you shall 
know all about it, father; rest assured it will 
be nothing wrong or foolish: I give you my 
hand upon that.” 

“Well, then, do as your heart dictates, my 
lad, and may God bless and direct you!” said 
his father. “I will delay no longer, but will 
start at once over the Scheideck, so as to 
return before night; the dear God guard 


thee, my son!” 
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Then taking from the corner his Alpen- 
stock, Father Hirzel started upon his journey. 

“Depart, dear, good father,” said the boy 
softly, as he gazed after him with tender look 
until his form vanished in a curve of the 
mountain-path; “depart in peace: had I told 
you what I intended to do, it would only have 
made you unhappy; now all words about it 
have been saved, and I can go spiritedly, 
untrammelled by injunctions and promises, 
to my work; but first I must milk the goats, 
so that meanwhile the poor creatures do not 
suffer.” 

At his shrill call the goats came leaping 
toward him, and soon Walty had filled the 
shallow pails and placed them in the cool 
milk-room; after which he ate his frugal meal, 
consisting only of a little milk and a slice 
of black bread: the goats meanwhile wan- 
dered away, climbing up the nearest rocks, 


searching among the fissures and crevices 
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for roots and plants. Walty then prepared 
himself for his expedition; put on his hunt- 
ing-pouch; stuck in his girdle a_ short- 


handled axe, and a knife in his pocket; then 


filling alittle flask with goat’s milk, and cut- 


ting a large slice of bread, he put them in © 


his hunting-pouch; he then chose a firm 
Alpenstock, which he prudently proved, to 
assure himself that the point was sharp and 


secure: one look he cast upon his father’s 


sure rifle, which hung against the wall, and - 


appeared for a time undecided whether he 
would take it or not. 

“No,” said he at last, half aloud; “it would 
only hinder me in climbing, and not prove 
so useful in the endas this axe in my girdle. 
If it should come to a struggle, this will 
prove the best weapon.” : 

Then hunting up a thin, but strong rope, 
such as the chamois-hunters are wont to 


take with them upon their dangerous moun- 
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tain expeditions, he left the chalet, whose 
door he bolted from without. 

About a mile distant from his home lay 
the inn of Rosenlaui, on the road that leads 
from Meyringen to Grindelwald: thither 
Walty directed his steps, although it was 
still quite early in the day when he arrived. 
All was bustle and activity in front of the 
inn; mules and horses stood saddled before 
the door, awaiting their riders to ascend the 
steep heights of the Scheideck, or to descend 
to Meyringen, and view the magnificent falls 
of Reichenbach. The guides stood chatting 
near the animals, and numerous servants 
passed busily to and fro. 

“Ho, Walty!” cried one of the guides to 
the lad as he greeted them pleasantly, “do 
you too wish to earn a few franks this morn- 
ing, that you come with Alpenstock and 
hunting-pouch? There will be plenty of 
business on hand to-day. The inn is filled 
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with tourists, and you will soon come across 
some one you can show the way to the gla- 
cier or grotto.” 


“No, no, Mohrle,” answered the lad. “I 


have not come to take anything away from 
you. I wish only to speak a moment with 


Herr Seymore the Scot, who has been stay- 
ing here in Rosenlaui so long a time. I 
hope he has not gone.” 

“Do you not see him, Walty? He is 
standing at his window. What service can 
you be to him? He knows every road and 
by-path as well as any of us. What do you 
want of him?” 

“You will find that out, perchance, upon 
your return this evening,” answered the boy. 
“Tt is a secret until then.” 

“Aha! I understand,” said the guide. 
“You have tracked a chamois, and would 
take the stranger with you to witness the 


sport. Heis bent upon having a chamois 
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buck, and you may count with certainty upon 
a five-franc piece if you help him to come 
into possession of one.” 

“That may be, Mohrle,”’ said the lad, 
smiling. Then looking up to the window 
of the inn, at which stood the young and 
wealthy foreigner of whom they had been 
speaking, he accosted him respectfully. 

Returning the salutation of the lad, the 
Scot opened the window and called to him 
to enter. Well pleased, Walty nodded, and 
passed into the house. 

“A brave fellow!” said Mohrle. “There 
are but few lads in Oberland so bold and 
skilful a mountaineer as he; and as for sur- 
prising a chamois, he has scarcely his equal. 
But we need not wonder at that; his father, 
Toni Hirzel, has the reputation of being the 


best chamois-hunter in all the country 
round,” 


“ Yes, the lad is certainly brave,” said an- 
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other of the cuides. “JT know his father 
well, too; a more dexterous hunter lives not 
in our mountains. But it is a dangerous 
business. I would not be willing to ex- 


change with him; much easier is it to act as 


guide. You do not run such risks of your 


life, and yet receive better wages.” 

“And I bet that Hirzel would not will- 
ingly exchange with you,” said Mohrle. 
“He was talking to me about it not a week 
ago, saying, ‘Although my father and my 
grandfather perished by the chase, I cannot 
give itup. If I discover the track of a cha- 
mois, | am compelled to follow him from 
mountain height to mountain height.’ It is 
ever thus with the chamois-hunter.” 

“May God long protect him from such a 
horrible death,” said the guide. “ But there 
come the tourists. Look after your mule, 


Mohrle.” 


The conversation came to a sudden end, 


Se ee 
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as ladies and gentlemen, equipped for their 
mountain excursions, issued from the inn, 
and mounted the patiently waiting animals. 
In a short time the life and animation had 
ceased, and the bustling, confused spot was 
quiet and deserted. 

|eoeak, said the Scot, who had until 
now been watching from the opened win- 
dow the departure of the guests; turning 
now toward Walty, who modestly remained 
standing within the door. “ Did your father 
send you? Has he discovered fresh tracks?” 

“No, Herr, the business on hand to-day 
is not the chamois,” replied the lad. “I 
only wish to ask if you were in earnest 
about the nest of the lammergeyer.” * 

“The lammergeyer fellow,” exclaimed the 
young man eagerly and with sparkling eye: 
“have you really discovered a nest?” 

fe Rave, Herr,’ answered the boy. “ Far 


several days past I have clambered among 
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the wild gorges of the Engelhorn, and yes- 
terday my search was rewarded with suc- 
cess.” 

“But the nest alone is not what I want: 
I must have the young birds.” 

“There are two within it, Herr, and even 
now in a condition to be removed,” said 
Walty: “they are almost fledged, and it will 
not do to tarry long, if we would capture 
them.” 

“Then why not go for them at once — 
what are you waiting for?” cried the stranger, 
excitedly. ‘You know I must have them.” 

“And you shall have them, if Heaven 
assist me. If my feet slip not, if my hand 
tremble not, or my eye become not dim 
through dizziness,” said the boy; “but I 
must know first what you will pay for the 
birds, if I bring them?” 

“ TI told you before that you should receive 
thirty francs.” 
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Walty shook his head. “I cannot do it 
for that ; I must have forty.” 

A scornful smile curled the lips of the 
young man. ‘So young, yet so greedy of 
gain,’ saidhe. “I detest your avariciousness 
so heartily, that I would rather give up the 
birds than allow myself to be so grossly 
imposed upon by you.” 

The boy’s face flushed with pain; his heart 
swelled, and tears came unbidden ; but with 
an effort controlling his feelings, he answered 
quietly, “It is neither avarice nor covetous- 
ness that has compelled me to set so high a 


price upon my work. You judge me false, 


Pierr.” 

“ What is it, then?” asked the Scot. 

In few words, Walty told of the hard-heart- 
edness of their neighbor, who had seized 
upon his father’s only cow for the debt of 
forty francs, and that he had hoped that he 


would be willing to pay the ten additional 
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francs to that already promised, did he only 
know how very dangerous it was to reach 
the nest of the lammergeyer. The scornful 
expression gradually faded away, and Herr 
Seymore looked again pleasantly upon the 
boy. 
“And you will brave all this danger to 

render assistance to your father?” said he. 

“Yes, Herr, if such is your wish.” 

“ And is the undertaking very perilous?” 

“So perilous that I renounced yesterday 
the very thought,” answered Walty. “ Upon 
one of the most precipitous cliffs, high above, 
upon the wild, jagged summit of the Engel- 
horn, the nest is built upon a narrow ledge, 
with fearful abysses yawning to the right 
and to the left.” 

“And you will risk your life in this wild 
venture ?”’ ; 

“Right willingly, dear Herr, and fear no 


danger, if I am sure of the reward.” 
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“T change my mind, then: bring me the 
young geyers, and the forty francs are thine.” 

Highly rejoiced, the boy heartily thanked 
the generous stranger, and would have left 
the room ; but the man, surprised at the bold- 
ness of the lad, perchance also affrighted at 
the probable result of the dangerous under- 
taking, called to him to return. 

“My lad, I do not want the birds, at least 
not those you have been speaking of. An- 
other nest may be found which can be ob- 
tained at less risk: I will not have them at 
any price. Goto your home, my boy; you 
shall not peril your life for me. Why do you 
look so crest-fallen? Ah! I see; youthink 
you have lost your wages: no, no, I don’t 
intend that. Take these two gold-pieces, 
they are just the forty francs you require.” 

Walty stood as though stunned. He could 
not comprehend the generosity of the stran- 


ger, and thought it could not be possible — 


ee age 
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that he should give so great a sum for 
nothing. 

“Take them, take them,” said the young 
man, smiling at his bewildered air. “Your 
father must be helped; he must be a brave 
man, who has so bold and devoted a son. 
For the sake of a pair of paltry birds, I would 
not risk the life of a human being. Take 
the money, and go, boy; I insist upon it.” 

Walty, astonished and still doubtful, took 
the gold pieces, confusedly stammered some 
words of thanks, and awkwardly stumbled 
out of the room. When at last he reached 
the open air, he stood for a while, until he 
had in a degree regained his consciousness, 
assured himself that he really held the 
money in his hand: then tossing his cap 


aloft, and giving a loud, long huzza, he ran 


with full speed toward his chalet: here he 


laid the money he had just received in a 


drawer of the press, where his father usually 
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kept his little treasures, locked it, laid the 
key in its accustomed place of security, and 
again set forth. 

“Now all is in prime order,’ said he to 
himself; “in any case, father will find the 
money when he returns home, and mean- 
while I must contrive how I can reach the 
nest of the geyer. Herr Seymore must have 
the birds, even if I have to encounter more 
danger than I now dream of: he will then be 


convinced that I am neither ungrateful nor 
selfish.” 


CHAPTER II. 


THE NEST OF THE LAMMERGEYERS. 


sso left the chalet with light, elastic 
step: he did not, as before, take the direction 
to Rosenlaui, but went straight across through 
the valley to the Engelhorn, whose gigantic 
masses of rock, rugged and steep, tower 
high in mid-air. It took him buta short 
time to reach the Rosenlaui glacier, which 
stretches out its stupendous mass of frozen 
terraces clear across the valley between the 
Wellhorn and Engelhorn. Casting only a 
passing glance upon its glittering masses 


and crevasses shimmering with azure-tinted 
; 30 
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clearness, he directed his steps toward a 
mighty wall of rock on the left, up the steep 
path of which he clambered, moderating, 
meanwhile, his rapid pace; for the ascent 
became with every step more and more ar- 
duous and difficult, and he was. aware it 
would be absolutely necessary to husband 
his strength if he would accomplish his bold 
purpose: after about a half-hour’s climbing 
he stood upon the summit of the ridge which 
is called by the dwellers in the valley “the 
watchman of the glaciers,” and seating him- 
self upon its highest peak, he rested for a 
short time. 

In so doing, he acted prudently; he re- 
quired all his strength; the way he had thus 
far traversed was but as child’s-play to the 
difficulties and obstacles he would yet have 
to encounter: he must still ascend a steep 
rocky wall, up which a path led no longer. 


Over blocks of ice and masses of dédris, 
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must he seek his way past precipices, through 
rushing brooks, until he reached a height 
where the eye sees naught but black, brown, 
or gray cliffs, and gloomy bare walls of rock, 
destitute of all vegetation; waste valleys of 
snow and ice; vast glaciers, glittering snowy 
domes and out-jutting crags —a dead, bleak, 
desolate world, where the voice of animate 
nature is hushed; where no bird rests upon 
slender twig; where the ear hears naught 
but the hollow thunder of the avalanche, 
the roar and rushing of the torrent, or oc- 
casionally the shrill cry of the eagle as it 
poises in mid-air on mighty outspread wing, 
searching with its keen eye the valley and 
deep gorges of the mountain after the wel- 
come prey. Into this wild region must the 
boy climb to gain the frightful rocky sum- 
mit, where, almost inaccessible to human 
tread, the geyer pair had constructed their 
rough nest. 
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But the brave son of the mountain, the 
bold, experienced cragsman hesitated not in 
the face of these obstacles: he possessed a 
determination that no difficulties could daunt; 
gratitude toward his generous benefactor 
filled his heart, animating him with zeal and 
hope. 

After a short rest, Walty arose and slow- 
ly but firmly climbed the perilous ascent 
‘ which would lead him to the heights of the 
Engelhorn; his foot often slipped upon the 
smooth stones and loose fragments of rock, 
carrying him sometimes ten or twenty steps 
further back; often he sank to the knee in 
the snow which was imbedded here and 
there in isolated hollows; but no danger 
appalled, no discouragement shook his daunt- 
less resolve. At length he came to a point 
where a broad surface stretched out, broken 
by numberless ravines and gullies, which he 


must leap over if he would gain the oppo- 
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site side, where a narrow ledge extended 
over a vast yawning abyss of two or three 
thousand feet in depth: even beyond that 
must the lad press to the extreme point 
of the ridge, if he would secure the birds; 
for there, upon a flat, narrow ledge of the | 
rock, which descended in a steep perpen- 
dicular wall into the horrible fathomless gulf, 
was the nest of the geyers. 

Keeping ever before him the coveted prize, 
he glided over the field of ice, prudently 
proving here and there with his Alpenstock 
if the soft snow that covered the mass of 
-ice was not a deceptive bridge over cre- 
vasses and gaps, which, crumbling under foot, 
would plunge him headlong into the fearful 
depths below. 

The broad, open clefts he went around, 
the narrow he sprang nimbly over, avoiding, 
with great precaution and skill, the insecure 


places, and thus successfully he trod the field 
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of ice, which to the right, far below, united 
with the mighty glacier of Rosenlaui, and 
now at last he had reached the ridge, which, 
though the last obstacle to be overcome, 
_ formed the most dangerous portion of his 
journey. 

As he stood leaning upon his stock, with 
glowing brow and labored breath, overlook- 
ing the fearful path which, perchance, had 
never before been trodden by human foot, 
the narrow ledge in some places was only a 
few inches in width, overhanging the dizzy 
precipice which yawned to the right and to 
the left—as he measured the distance to the 
nest, and saw that he would have to climb 
perpendicularly for some time to attain his 
aim—as he reflected upon the danger of 
a single misstep, or a loose fragment of 
stone falling overhead, his courageous heart 
for a moment trembled, his confidence in his 


dexterity and strength, which had until now 
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SO resolutely animated him, almost forsook 
him. Involuntarily the question arose, What 
if you should never return? —if this yawning 
precipice should swallow you up in its awful 
depths ?—if you should never more look 
upon the face of your father? And the boy > 
shrank from the perilous, death-threatening 
path which stretched so frightfully before 
him. 

But this paroxysm of weakness lasted only 
a moment. Again the remembrance of the 
generosity of his benefactor, his ardent wish 
to obtain the young geyers, his glad surprise 
when he should present to him the boldly 
acquired booty —and he braced himself for 
the performance of his dangerous task, his 
determination returning with a power that 
no difficulty or danger could appal. 

I should be ashamed to meet him face to 
face, thought he; and what would my father 
say, did he know that I feared to climb the 
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ridge? No, no, I will have the birds—I 
must have them; and now onward, trusting 
to the protection of Heaven. 

[me brave lad delayed no longer. He 
laid aside his Alpenstock, which could no 
longer be serviceable to him, drew off his 
shoes and jacket, and, clothed only in his 
light linen pants and shirt, the axe in his 
girdle and hunting-pouch at his side, com- 
menced the hazardous undertaking. 

At first he did not find it very difficult to 
advance: the rocky ledge, although in some 
places badly broken, was broad enough to ~ 
enable him to proceed cautiously, yet surely. 
But soon it narrowed, and after a few min- 
utes’ laborious clambering, the boy came 
upon places where there was scarcely room 
to place his foot, the cliff ascending at this 
point almost perpendicularly, and falling 
right and left in rugged precipitous steeps 


down into the deep valley. Walty saw at 
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once that he could no longer walk upon the 
edge of the precipice without dizziness, the 
inevitable result of which would be to plunge 
him headlong into the gaping abyss. With- 
out considering long, he placed himself in a 
~ creeping posture, and by the aid of his hands 
worked himself along the narrow ledge. 
Cautiously and circumspectly he crept over 
half the distance, and although not without 
danger, yet with but little trouble he over- 
came all obstacles. But now there was not 


space enough to creep: he must push him- 


self along; and carefully he sat upon the — 


rocky edge, winning his way with caution, 
by slow degrees, nearer and.nearer to the 
end of the ridge, upon whose level surface 
the nest of the geyer lay. He could now 
see the young birds plainly, and heard their 
hungry cries; and the hope of soon obtain- 
ing them animated him anew with fresh 


‘strength and courage. 
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Suddenly he heard a sharp, shrill cry, and 
glancing upward, he perceived, with affright, » 
the female geyer encircling her nest, bearing 
within her talons a young kid. 

Walty sank down upon the ledge, remain- _ 
ing for some time motionless, while he fer- 
vently implored God that the keen eye of 
the bird might be smitten with blindness, so 
that he should escape her clear vision. He 
was conscious of his perilous situation. He 
knew, should the old bird see her young 
threatened with danger, she would pounce 
upon the bold offender with desperate 
strength, stunning him with the blows of 
her mighty wings, and inflicting upon him 
deep, painful wounds with her powerful beak 
and talons. Many had fallen in such strug- 
gles, and the boy well knew his situation 
was not the most favorable to ward off such 
an attack. 


But Heaven heard his petition. The young 
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birds screamed louder and more greedily as 
they saw the bait suspended over them; and 
‘after the enormous bird had once more ma- 
jestically encircled her nest, she alighted 
with her prey, which was eagerly seized 
upon by her young. Remaining upon her 
nest only a few moments, she again unfolded 
her mighty pinions, and, straight as an arrow, 
shot down into the depths of the valley. 

“ Heaven be thanked, Iam saved!” said the 
boy,as he again raised himself and wiped the 
cold sweat from his brow. “I have nota 
moment to lose: onward, before the bird shall 
return, and perchance with her the male 
geyer himself may come!” 

With redoubled haste, but cautiously as 
before, he struggled on, until his progress 
was checked by an occurrence unimportant 
in itself, yet conducive to fear, and admonish- 
ing him to fresh precaution. The ridge was 


insome places decayed and crumbling, and 


¢ 
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in his hasty movements, a heavy piece of 
. rock beneath his feet had become loosened, 
and was percipitated with thunderings into 
the gulf beneath: a sudden terror pulsated 
through the veins of the lad, and blanched 
for a moment his cheek; involuntarily his 
eye followed the rock until it disappeared in 
the horrible abyss; he saw how it bounded 
_once, twice, against the out-jutting cliffs of 
the wall, drawing with it other fragments of 
rock in its downward course, and at length 
vanished into the horrible culf in a whirl- | 
pool of dust and smoke ; and now it seemed 
to him as though the whole rocky mass 
swayed and threatened to fall; adark mist 
enveloped his eyes, and a sudden dizziness 
drove the blood to the brain. An irresisti- 
ble power. seemed to draw him after the 
rock; he was in danger of losing his equili- _ 
brium; and he was only enabled to resist 
the fearful paroxysm by hastily closing his 

> 
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eyes and pressing flat down upon the ridge. 
For some minutes he remained in this posi- 
tion, almost insensible, with throbbing heart 
and trembling limbs. Gradually the wildly 
fluttering blood became calm, and Walty 
again raised his head, and went forward on 
his perilous journey: he no longer suffered 
his eyes to look down into the yawning 
chasm, but fixed his gaze intent upon the : 
geyer’s nest, that only lay now about fifty 
steps distant. 

“I dare not look downward,” said the 
boy to himself; “onward and upward, and, 
God be thanked! right soon will I reach my 
goal,” 

. He waited, however, until he was fully 
assured that his presence of mind and cool- 
ness had returned, firmly resolving that he 
would conquer all further weakness: arriv- 
ing at this conclusion, he pushed on bravely; 


and in a short time, without further accident, 
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reached the end of the ledge, and saw the 
nest, with its coveted prey, directly before 
him. Another difficulty, however, he was 
obliged to overcome: at this point the rock 
projected about eight feet over the precipice, 
and formed the little plateau which the 
geyer had deemed a suitable spot for the 
building of her nest. Walty measured the 
height, fearing, after all the dangers he had 
encountered, he would have yet to return 
unrewarded: the rocky mass, in its steep 
smoothness, offered scarcely one support- 
ing point. At this moment, he thought 
of the axe in his girdle: from the appear- 
ance of the stone, he judged it would readily 
yield to his strokes: cautiously rising up, he 
steadied himself with his left hand against 
the ledge, and grasping his axe with his 
right, struck repeatedly and effectually into 
the rocky wall: the result almost exceeded 


his expectations, the decayed stone splintered 
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and crumbled, and soon he had cut notches 
which would enable him to mount without 
great danger, if he only proceeded cautiously 
and prudently. Quickly, and with renewed 
resolve to give no room for weakness, he 
clambered up. The notches afforded him 
the necessary support for hand and foot, and 
soon his curly head, and face glowing with 
exertion and eagerness, rose over the edge 
of the ridge: a moment more, and the young 
geyers lay within reach of his hand. Bend- 
ing over the platform, he seized the birds in 
spite of their piping cries, stuck first one 
then the other in his hunting-pouch, threw 
it hastily behind his back, and recommenced 
his perilous journey. 

He soon saw that the descent would be 
more difficult than the ascent, but he man- 
fully endeavored to think not of the steep 
projecting rock, or narrow ledge overhang- 


ing the fearful abyss of two or three thousand 
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feet, but found a resting-place for his foot 
and a support for his hand in the notches he 
had cut in the wall, letting himself down 
from point to point, until he again felt the 
narrow but more secure ledge under his feet. 
Turning himself carefully about, drawing the 
pouch with its screaming, piping burden in 
front, and leaning his back against the wall, 
he overlooked the dizzy height which he 
must pass to again reach the glacier field, 
and from there to the side of the Engel- 
horn, whence he could descend to his native 
valley. 

Difficult and perilous was the way by 
which he must return, but the boy’s heart 
thrilled with courage and confidence: the 

greatest obstacles were now overcome, and 
the reward of his bold, hazardous enterprise 
was in his possession: one loud, triumph- 
ant huzza escaped his lips; then, in silent, 


fervent prayer to God, he gave thanks for 
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. his protection and all-powerful care; then 
trod again the fearful way along the rocky 
ledge. 

The hunting-pouch hindering his pro- 
gress, he drew it again to his back, and with 
intense satisfaction he saw he was rapidly 
‘nearing the point where the ridge became 
somewhat broader, thereby enabling him to 
assume the comparatively comfortable creep- 
ing posture, when suddenly with the pipings 
of the young birds in the pouch there 
mingled a shrill, piercing cry from the air 
above him, and the next moment the rush- 
ing blast of mighty wings resounded close 
at his very ear: the boy uttered one cry of 
terror, then clung convulsively with hand 
and foot to the rocky cliff. 

He knew the horrible danger which 
threatened him: one, or perchance both gey- 
ers had been attracted by the cries of their 
fledglings, and would fight desperately for 
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their young. Walty knew he must brace 
himself for a fearful assault: his first thought 
was to cast the birds into the abyss, and as 
quickly as possible reach a place of securi- 
ty; but this was easier planned than accom- 
plished: before he could even make the at- 
tempt, the old geyer again encircled his head, 
and screaming harshly and shrill, it beat in- 
cessantly its enormous pinions, until the boy 
could scarcely resist being torn from his 
perilous support and precipitated into the 
fearful gulf below. 

This new danger, although at first in- 
timidating the lad and filling him with ter- 
ror, the next moment awakened all his reso- 
lution and courage: it was now life for life, 
and with this conviction, Walty tore from 
his girdle the axe, and with it waged a des- 
perate fight, striking with hasty and repeated 


blows at the geyer, which now for the third 
time rushed upon him in her efforts to tear 


* 
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him from the ledge, and hurl him down into 
the fathomless gulf. 

His blows were more successful than he at 
first dared hope: the sharp blade penetrated 
the wing of the geyer, and for a moment, 
with flagging pinion, the enormous bird sway- 
ed, then reeling, sank, fluttering desperately 
meanwhile to regain strength to ascend and 
renew the attack: the wounded wing bled 
profusely, and its rapid vibrations sprinkled 
Walty with a shower of blood. 

And now he breathed more freely, feeling 
he was at least freed from one of the old 
birds; yet he doubted not but that the | 
other, quicker than he would wish, might 
appear, and he lost not a moment to gain a 
more secure place than his present precari- 
ous situation. Resuming his creeping pos- 
ture, he passed successfully over the gradu- 
ally widening ridge with as much haste as 


the requisite prudence and circumspection 


# 
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demanded. He had only retraced some 
sixty or seventy steps, when again the harsh 
scream resounded, and in a moment he felt 
upon his shoulder the powerful talons. He 
could not possibly have prevented himself 
from being hurled from his support by her 
repeated attacks, had he not now occupied 
the broader ridge. Here he could not only 
cling more securely, but he could defend 
himself with the bold strokes of his axe. 
At length a second blow was attended with 
even better results than the slight laming of 
the wing. A last shrill, doleful cry from out 
the shattered breast, and the mother bird 
sank to rise no more, 

Walty was now freed from his fierce 
enemy. But the encounter had completely 
exhausted him. For a long time he lay 
prostrate upon the rocky ledge, every nerve 


6 


quivering, and his heart throbbing “with a 
violence that threatened to suffocate him.” 


5 D 
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When this agitation was somewhat allayed, 
he again raised up, and with all possible 
haste sought to reach the point from which 
he could lower himself to the ice-field. 

Nimbly descending, he had accomplished 
almost half the descent, when, upon a steep, © 
dangerous point, again he heard the shriil 
cry overhead, and saw with terror that the 
male bird also had been drawn thither by 
the pipings of his young. With desperate 
fury he darted upon him, tearing him with 
his strong talons and sharp beak. 

The boy steadied himself against the wall, 
bracing himself for the attack; one hand he ~ 
kept free for defence, but the bird was so 
close that he could not use his axe as before, 
and the weight of the vibrating wings of the 
huge geyer almost forced him from the rock 
to which he clung. He sought to seize the 
neck of the bird in order to strangle it; but 
it proved too strong, and baffled every such 
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attempt. Fortunately for the lad, the fierce 
beak of the geyer penetrated mostly the 
-hunting-pouch which protected his side, pre- 
venting many a dangerous wound. With- 
out this shield, he would scarcely have been 
able to resist the furious assault. The rapid 
blows stunned him, while from the deep 
wounds inflicted by the talons and beak 
the blood flowed profusely, weakening his 
strength. His benumbed hand also, which © 
had hitherto clung convulsively to the pro- 
jection, could scarcely support him much 
longer in this position. A mist seemed to 
cloud his eyes — he was about to surrender 
himself hopelessly to his fate, when suddenly 
he thought of his knife. Drawing it hastily 
from his pocket, and animated by fresh hope 
and courage, he desisted from the useless 
attempt to strangle the geyer. Opening the 
blade with his teeth, the sharp little weapon 


glittered for a moment in his grasp, then 
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rapidly and fiercely he plunged it two or 
three times into the breast of his furious, 
screeching foe, and at last —at last he was 
assured that he had given him his death-blow, 
for the furious attack ceased, the talons 
gradually loosened, and, tumbling down the — 
declivity, the body of the vulture fell upon 
the field of ice, where he lay writhing, while 
from the deeply wounded breast the blood 
streamed, reddening the pure surface of the 
glacier. | ? 

Walty was safe; he had now no enemy 
to dread; his life was no longer threatened ; 
and truly he could not have struggled much 
longer. Trembling, white, and streaming 
with blood that flowed from the numerous 
deep gashes made by the sharp talons and 
beak of the bird, breathless and agitated by 
not only his bodily injuries, but his mental 
agonies, he lay there, leaning against the 


wall, exhausted and almost insensible, for 
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more than a quarter of an hour. Gradually 
his consciousness returned, but still longer 
he waited before he felt himself able to de- 
scend the last short stretch of the declivity 
reaching to the field of ice. At length, 
strengthened through the rest, and refreshed 
by a long drink from his flask, he descended, 
and gained, without further hindrance, the 
comparatively safe surface, where he had 
laid aside his shoes, Alpenstock, and jacket. 
Here he rested again, and in earnest, fervent 
prayer thanked his Heavenly Father for his 
_merciful kindness toward him in this his 
great deliverance from the dangers and perils 
by which he had been so fearfully threat- 
ened. Then binding up his more serious 
wounds with strips torn from his linen shirt, 
in order to stanch the blood which still 
streamed profusely, he felt considerably 
relieved. He then examined the dearly 


bought birds in his hunting-pouch, which 
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still screamed and piped, and the old geyer 


that lay motionless, with drooping wing, 


upon the ice. With the assistance of his 


Alpenstock he obtained possession of it, 


and found, after a careful ‘search, that the 


blade of his knife had penetrated its heart. | 


The knife he sought for in vain,and came 
to the conclusion that it must have slipped 
from his grasp after the struggle, while he 
lay in partial unconsciousness. 

“Tt matters not,’ thought he, as he meas- 
ured the bird; “I have made a good ex- 
change. What an enormous creature! almost 
four feet long, and from wing to wing more 
than four yards. Father will be surprised 
- that I have vanquished him ; and Herr Sey- 
~ more! how he will rejoice.” | 

Binding its feet together with the cord he 
took with him, he hung the bird around his 
neck, so that it should balance the eating 


pouch with its burden; and again passing 
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over the field of ice, with the help of his 
firm, sharp-pointed stock, he reached the 
declivity of the Engelhorn: descending 
which, to the base of the Rosenlaui glacier, 
soon brought him to the inn, whence he had 
started so many long hours before. 

It was high time that he should reach the 
valley, for the sun had almost set: only the 
most lofty peaks of the mountains still 
glowed in his golden rays. The boy was 
wearied and hwngry, and longed sadly for 
a fresh, cool drink: quickening his pace, he 
arrived at the inn of Rosenlaui, just about 
twilight, before whose door he found gath- 
ered those he had seen in the early morn- 
ing—a motley, lively group of tourists, 
guides, horses,and mules. Ashe descended 
the last declivity, his appearance caused con- 
- siderable astonishment, and, with looks of 
wonder, all eyes were directed toward him. 


“Bless me!” cried one of the guides, “ it 
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is surely Walty Hirzel, who was here this 
morning, and I really believe the fellow has 
an eagle hanging over his shoulders.” 

“Say a lammergeyer, Mohrle, and you 
will be nearer right,” replied the boy with 
cheerful voice and sparkling eyes, proud 
now, for the first time, over the brave deed 
which he had accomplished through courage, 
perseverance, and a determined will. “A 
lammergeyer, Mohrle! and an enormous 
fellow he is! the young birds I have too, in 
my hunting-pouch.” 

“Listen to the lad!” cried the cuide : 
“you do not mean to say that you have 
killed the geyer, and taken the young from 
thé nest?” 

“Yes, that is just what I have done; I 
have taken them from the nest, and have 
had a hard battle with the old birds: this 
fellow I brought with me, but the female you 


can seek, Mohrle, if you have a mind to run 
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thither, in the wild ravine of the Urbach 
valley.” 

“Wonderful! I believe the bold fellow 
speaks the truth,’ cried Mohrle in amaze- 
ment. ‘Have you been upon the heights 
of the Engelhorn, and battled with the 
birds? your whole body is covered with 
blood!” 

“This fellow, which I now carry upon 
my shoulders, pecked me sorely,” answered 
Walty ; “and had I not driven my knife into 
his heart, I would now be lying lifeless and 
cold in the mountain ravine. But suffer me 
to pass,men; I must take my booty to Herr 
Seymore, as I have promised.” 

The guides would have detained him, in 
order to learn the particulars of his daring 
adventure; but Walty forced his way through, 
assuring them, however, that he would gratify 
their curiosity by a more satisfactory rela- 
tion. With a heart throbbing wildly through 
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delight, the lad hastened up the steps lead- 
ing to the room of his friend; who was not 
less amazed than were the guides in the 
court below. | 

“There, Herr Seymore!” cried Walty, as 
he drew the birds out of his hunting-pouch, 
and threw them on the floor; “there, you 
have your birds, and this old fellow into 
the bargain, which I have been fortunate 
enough to capture on the Engelhorn: give 
them, I beg of you, some food—the living 
ones, I mean, for they have fasted full ten 
hours now, and have cried piteously for 
hunger.” 

Herr Seymore stood for a few moments 
speechless, through joy at the possession of 
his long - desired prey, and astonishment over 
the integrity of Walty, and his bold, cour- 
ageous achievement. 

“Is it possible!” cried he, at lastgv ame 


you have placed your life in jeopardy, in. 
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spite of my assurance that I did not want 
the birds?” 

“Surely, you said well, Herr,” answered 
the boy, frankly; “but look you, I saw that 
you would be well pleased to have the 
fledglings; and when you so generously 
presented me over and above what you had 
promised, I felt I could not rest until I had 
obtained them, even if it was a little hard 
to accomplish; so here they are: and do 
not forget to feed them, else they will perish 
of hunger during the night.” 

“No, no; I assure you I will attend to 
that,” answered Herr Seymore, pulling the 
bell. “I should think that you were as 
hungry as the birds you are so particular 
about. When you have rested and refreshed 
yourself, you can then relate to me more 
particularly how you obtained them.” 

A waiter entering, soon provided, by Herr 


Seymore’s direction, raw meat for the birds, 
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and a good meal for Walty; and it was not 
long before all three ate as for a wager. 
Walty’s friend pressed him to help himself, 
and the boy required but little persuasion; 
this part of his adventure proved by far the 
mostagreeable: at length, perfectly satisfied, 
he laid knife and fork aside, and began a 
description of the obstacles and dangers he 
had encountered since he bade him good-by. 
His interested auditor was filled with genuine 
astonishment at the courage, resolution, and 
presence of mind the lad had in so remark- 
able a degree exhibited. 

“You have done a bold and daring deed,” 
said he, as he ended his relation: “I would 
call you reckless and fool-hardy, did not I 
feel assured that you have acted from a noble 
impulse ; but how did you find the courage 
and resolution to brave such frightful and . 
perilous dangers ?”’ 


“T know not, Herr,” replied the boyy =] 
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only know I had a firm will, and a firm will 
can overcome much: at the last, when, per- 
haps, I was nearer death than I had at any 
time been, in the last desperate struggle with 
the old lammergeyer, when I thought, De- 
fend yourself boldly — Herr Seymore must _ 
have the young birds! then it occurred to me 
that I had my knife in my pocket, which 
soon ended the hard battle. Yes, “Herr 
Seymore, that was it: you had been so good 
and kind to me, I was determined you should 
- have the young geyers: that is the whole of | 
it. I could not prove ungrateful to so much 
kindness.” : 

“Truly you have proved that you possess 
a grateful heart and a strong will,” said his 
friend, with much emotion: “direct this will 
to good and right purposes throughout your 
life, and I promise you that all your future 
adventures will end as fortunately as that of 


to-day. At all events, l owe youanew knife 
oe, 6 
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and suit. As for the old geyer, who has 
treated you and your dress so hardly, he 
was not taken into account with the busi~ 
ness of to-day; but we will defer that until 
to-morrow: and now run home as fast as 
possible to your father, who, perchance, 
has been anxiously expecting you for some 
time; to-morrow early, I will pay you a 
visit.” 

With a happy heart, Walty left the room, 
and lingered yet a while longer in the court 


below, to fulfil his promise, by relating to 
Mohrle and the rest of the guides the ex- 


periences and dangers of the past day: then 
hastened straight home, where his father, as 
Herr Seymore had rightly judged, had been 
expecting him with impatience. With a 
shout of delight, the boy returned his greet- 
ing, saying: 

“All has gone right, father: Brown Liesli 


is again ours: neighbor Frieshardt dare 
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keep her no longer. I have earned the 
money on the heights of the Engelhorn.” 

The father scarcely credited the words of 
the excited lad, until Walty unlocked the 
press where the money was hid, and drew 
out in triumph the two bright gold- pieces. 
All doubt was now removed; and his father’s 
eyes sparkled with joy as he saw the means 
of freeing Brown Liesli from her imprison- 
ment. 

“ How did you obtain the money, Walty?” 
he questioned; “honestly, I hope.” 

“ Honestly, and honorably, father,” replied 
the lad, with frank, open look. 

“Tell me all about it, my son—but no! 
first of all must Liesli be free. Come with 
me to Frieshardt, Walty.” 

The boy right willingly accompanied his 
father on this pleasant errand. Quickly they 
hastened across to the house of their surly 


and hard-hearted neighbor; andalthough he 
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scowled darkly when Toni Hirzel laid upon 
his table the forty francs, he knew there was 
no use to resist, but that he must at once 
release the cow from her confinement. 
Beaming with delight, Walty led away his 
darling Brown Liesli; and after he had fed 
her with the most dainty food he could pro- 
cure, and fondled her with loving stroke 
and word, he followed his father into the ~ 
little room, and, for the third and last time 
for that day, related his fearful adventures. 
“The dear God be thanked! that he has 
protected thee, my son,” said the father, who 
with agitated heart had listened to the re- 
lation of Walty. “The money has come 
most opportunely, for our cousin in Grin- 
delwald could not grant my request: but 
promise me, my lad, that thou wilt never 
undertake so daring a venture again with- 
out first obtaining my consent and advice. 


Merciful Heaven! what a horrible fate thou 
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hast escaped, as though by a miracle. That 
thou wast not precipitated into the abyss— 
that thou wert not slain by the fierce geyer, 
is a merciful favor from the hands of our 
Heavenly Father; for which we should be 
grateful all our lives long. How hadst thou 
courage, my boy, to overcome such fright- 
ful dangers?” 

“Ah! father, I did it for thy sake, and 
dear Brown Liesli’s,” answered the boy. “I 
thought we must have the cow again, and 
afterward, when Herr Seymore was so gen- 
erous toward me, I determined that he should 
have the young birds; and so, relying upon 
the protection and assistance of Heaven, I 
ventured, and did my best.” 

“That accounts for thy success,” said his 
father ; “ never forget, my son, that the dear 
Lord above protected thee and upheld thee 
with his almighty power; be deeply grate- 


ful for his merciful kindness, and let thy last 
6* E 
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thought, this night, my dear boy, be lifted 
to our Father in heaven.” 

“Yes father, I well know that the boldest 
heart and the firmest resolve will avail no- 
thing without the assistance of God.” 

“Ever remember that, my child: in what- 
ever work thou shouldst engage, enter upon 
it with a firm resolve, relying upon thy God, 
and thou wilt, as to-day, be sure of success. 
And now good night, my child.” 

“Good night, father,” answered the boy, 
heartily ; and both sought the repose they 
had so richly earned by their long, hard 
day’s labor. The lad was from this time 


known by the sobriquet of Geyer Walty. 
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_ARLY the following morning, the 
‘i door of the chalet opened softly, 


and Herr Seymore entered the 
little room. Walty was delighted with the 
visit, and gave him a hearty welcome. 

“YT scarcely hoped to find you so bright 
and fresh, my lad, after yesterday’s adven- 
ture, said fis friend. “1 expected you 
would be not only sadly fatigued, but sick, 
and completely exhausted. I am glad to 
find that I was mistaken; but you surely 
suffer from the wounds inflicted by the 
talons of the geyer: do they pain you 


much?” 
67 
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“Some little,” replied the boy; “ but, 
father has attended to them so well, that in 
a week from this there will be scarcely a 
trace left.” 

“So much the better forme. I can leave 
Rosenlaui much easier in mind, knowing 
that no worse results will follow your danger- 
ous adventure,’ said Herr Seymore. “ But 
where is your father ?”’ 

“He is without, dear Herr, milking Brown 
Liesli, who would now be in neighbor 
Frieshardt’s stable, had it not been for your 
generosity,” answered Walty, with a grate- 
fullook. “Iwished for you, yesterday even- 
ing, to share our joy as we brought the 
pretty creature home. What a pleasure it 
was! Even Liesli herself looked happy as 
she stepped in her own stall: you should 
only have seen her, Herr Seymore. But 
there comes father with the milk-pail: now 


you can try how Liesli’s milk tastes! I can 
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assure you, it is the richest and the best in 
the whole valley.” 

“T believe that,” smilingly replied his 
benefactor, as he shook heartily the rough 
hand of Toni Hirzel, who warmly returned 
the greeting, at the same time thanking him 
gratefully for his kindness to his son. Herr 
Seymore attempted to repress these demon- 
strations of gratitude, saying: 

“That is enough, Hirzel: what I gave to 
the lad, I gave willingly; and indeed he 
not only richly earned those few additional 
francs, but I am still in his debt, and have 
come to discharge it: so here it is, Walty. 
Forty francs the old geyer is surely worth, 
when you take into account your desperate 
struggle and sore wounds; and here are 
sixty francs for your torn pants and lost 
knife.” 

With these words, Herr Seymore laid 
upon the table five bright gold-pieces, 
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upon which Walty and his father gazed 
with bewildered looks. 

“My dear Herr! the geyer, pants, and 
knife, taken together, are not worth twenty 
francs,” 

“It is worth much more to me,” replied 
the Scot. “I take the liberty of fixing my 
own price. No denial, my boy—take the 
money ; and from my heart, I wish it may 
be a blessing to you.” 

The tears rushed to the eyes of the grate- 
ful boy, as he exclaimed: “Oh! father, only 
look how much money. Now we can buy 
another cow, and can make double the 
amount of cheese: we need no more run in 
debt to neighbor Frieshardt; and if all goes 
well, who knows but that we may even 
build as beautiful a house as he. Wouldn’t 
that be splendid, father? then your old age 
would be free from all care.” 


Toni Hirzel smilingly shook his head. 
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“You are looking forward rather fast, my 
son; that is entirely too much money for 
you to receive, Walty. Keep it, Herr Sey- 
more: twenty francs will more than pay for 
all the losses; and besides, think how gen- 
erous you have already been toward the lad.” 

“Well, well, my friend, so be it,’ said 
the kindly Scot; “if you will not receive 
the trifling sum, I present it to Walty; and 
courtesy forbids you to object to that. Let 
him save it until he can make some good 
venture: and now not another word, if you 
would not seriously offend me.” 

Toni Hirzel saw that their friend was in 
earnest, and took without further opposition 
the money from the table. 

“Thank our kind benefactor, Walty; and 
I will keep his present for you until you are 
older, and can make use of it for your own 
especial advantage.” 


While the boy gave expression to his 
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gratitude in a few simple, touching words, 
the father placed the gold in an old leather 
purse, putting it into a secret drawer of his 
press, which he carefully locked. “Lie there,” 
said he to himself. “If I am taken away 
suddenly, you will prove a good help to 
Walty !” 

Herr Seymore would now have taken 
leave, but the lad begged him to stay, say- 
ing: 

“Do not go yet, dear Herr. Now you 
are here, you must see our cow and goats; 
surely you would see our Liesli, that we are 
so indebted to you for!”’- 

Their friend willingly consented to re- 
main, and the lad rested not until he had 
shown him the little chalet, the yard, the 
goats, and dear Brown Liesli; and proud was 
Walty as Herr Seymore smoothed caress- 
ingly her short crisp hair, and flatteringly 
stroked her broad forehead. The boy made 
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many excuses to detain him; and af- 
terward accompanied him more than half- 
way to Rosenlaui, and would have gone still 
- farther, had not Herr Seymore insisted upon 
his returning home, and resting until his 
wounds should be entirely healed. Walty 
again warmly thanked his dear friend for 
his great kindness, asked his permission to 
visit him after a few days, and, with a hearty 
shake of his hand, bade him farewell. 

But the poor lad was doomed to be most 
sadly disappointed. Three or four days af- 
terward, as he, with happy, grateful heart, 
inquired at the inn of Rosenlaui for his 
friend, he learned, with sincere regret, that 
Herr Seymore had started for his distant 
home, very hurriedly, upon the receipt of an 
important letter; leaving for Walty and his 
father his kindest remembrances. The poor > 
lad anxiously inquired further particulars; 
but the host was in possession of no infor- 
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mation but that already communicated. His 
kind benefactor had vanished as a pleasant 
vision; only his loved remembrance re- 
mained to him, and the deep, earnest grati- 
tude that he ever cherished all his life long 
for this dear, kind friend. 

Troubled and grieved he returned to his 
home, and told his father the sad news, la- 
menting bitterly that he had not another 
opportunity to return thanks for all his 
benefactor’s goodness. 

Walty, occasionally, comforted himself 
with the hope that Herr Seymore would re- 
turn, and would not be too proud to again 
visit the little chalet and its humble inmates. 

But the summer passed away, autumn 
stripped the leaves from the trees around 
Rosenlaui, the first snow-flakes were whirled 
down into the valley, and neither their friend 
himself, nor any news of him, had been re- 


ceived, until, at last, the very hope of again 
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seeing him vanished, and became as a thing 
of the past. 

“Joy and woe mingle ever in the thread 
of human life!” and our brave, true-hearted 
friends did not prove an exception to this 
sad experience. In the beginning of the 
winter, Brown Liesli took sick and died, and 
soon after, the season having set in with 
unusual severity, two of the five goats were 
killed by the hungry wolves that infested 
the neighborhood. The bold robbers, enter- 
ing the yard during the night, and forcing 
the very door of the stall, the plaintive cries 
of the poor creatures awakened Toni from 
his sleep, and, with his rifle, he succeeded in 
chasing the blood-thirsty animals away; but 
it was not in time to avert the evil: two of 
the goats were killed; one lay upon the floor 
of the stall, and the other had been dragged 
away by the bold marauders. 


These misfortunes pressed heavily upon 
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Walty and his father, for their sole posses- 
sions, save their poor chalet, consisted of 
the cow and the goats, which furnished them 
with their necessary subsistence ; and now, 
these only treasures had an inexorable fate 
torn from them. Toni Hirzel was sorely 
troubled at these heavy losses, and Walty 
shed many a bitter tear over the death of 
their beautiful Brown Liesli. Remembering 
the five gold-pieces that Herr Seymore had 
presented him, he brought them to his 
father, and begged him to purchase with 
them another cow; but he would not listen 
to the proposal. 

“The gold belongs to you,” he replied; 
“Herr Seymore gave it to you, and it shall 
not be touched until you can use it for your 
personal advantage and profit: now you are 
too young and inexperienced to judge how 
to dispose of it; do not urge it further. 


Liesli and the goats are gone; but above 
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there, upon the mountain heights, pasture 
chamois in plenty; my rifle, that has brought 
down many a noble buck, hangs yet upon 
the wall. Have patience, my lad, until the 
spring comes! Then we will hunt together, 
and you will see that your father still has a 
steady hand, a sharp eye, and a sure foot. 
The host at Rosenlaui is always ready to 
give ten or twelve, and even as high as fif- 
teen francs for a chamois, when the tourists 
are there; and then, when the summer is 
past, we will have gathered, by the assistance 
of the good God, a little sum that will ena- 
ble us to purchase another cow, and a pair 
of goats: you will have to go with me upon 
my expeditions, my poor boy; two can 
chase the chamois much better than one.” 
“Father, you surely cannot doubt that 


3) 
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I will follow you gladly!” replied the brave 
lad. “You know it is my delight to climb 
the mountain heights, and if we are success- 
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ful in the chase, or, perchance, in finding 
again an eagle or a geyer nest, for the young 
birds we can always find a purchaser, al- 
though never again one so generous and kind 
as dear Herr Seymore. Certainly you can 
count upon my help, father, and not one word 
of complaint shall you ever hear from me.” 

“TI know it, my dear boy,” replied the 
father, taking his rifle from the wall, and 
examining it with care; “but I do not like 
you to follow so dangerous a business, my 
son.” 

Wearily the winter passed away, the south 
wind surged through the pines, and swept 
from mountain-summit to valley, melting 
with-its warm breath the masses of snow 
on hill and precipice; thousands and thou- 
sands of little brooks trickled from the steep 
declivities, and, uniting themselves in the 


valleys to rushing brooks and rivers, hurri- 


edly dashed along, plashing, skipping, spring- 
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ing to the far distant plains; the mighty 
waterfalls roared and thundered, vast ava- 
lanches were precipitated, crashing from the 
heights; yet, in the midst of all the noise, 
the rushing and roaring, the sun shone on 
in his strength, his life-awakening power 
enticing forth the tender blades of grass and 
plant from the softened, moist ground: grad- 
ually the white, snowy mantle was exchanged 
for a luxuriant fresh green carpet; the birds 
of passage returned; from the naked trees 
sprouted the tender leaf, and from the air 
above, and from branch and twig, thousands 
and thousands of merry voices proclaimed, 
in clear, shrill notes, that beautiful May, the 
queen of spring, had come with her incense- 
breathing, joy-inspiring reign. 

“Now is our time, my boy,” said the 
hunter ; and day after day, when the weather 
permitted, they roved about upon Alpine 
heights, not returning to their chalet until 
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sometimes three or four days had elapsed, 
when they, after indescribable trouble, exer- 
tion, and danger, descended again into the 
valley, with the dearly earned chamois buck 
upon their shoulder. Then, too, mine host of 
Rosenlaui gladly paid, for the juicy roasts 
wherewith to serve his guests, bright silver 
pieces, which were sorely needed by Walty 
and Toni Hirzel. Many a time did the lad 
make inquiry after the kind Scot, but he ever 
received the same answer—that they heard 
naught of Herr Seymore; the summer passed 
away, without bringing any tidings of him. 

Walty and his father were highly favored ; 
many a chamois buck did the sure rifle pro- 
cure. Toni Hirzel had long been considered 
the most skilful ‘hunter in all the country 
round, and bravely had he maintained the 
name during the past summer: by the last 
of August he had shot thirty chamois, and 
yet the proper shooting-season, which lasted 
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from September to the middle of November, 
had not yet commenced. 

“Now, my lad, we must provide for the 
winter,’ said he; “we have not done badly 
thus far, and have saved a nice little sum; 
yet it alone will not suffice to purchase the 
cow and goats, and many a drop of sweat 
will be poured out before we gather enough 
together.” 

“J am ready, father; we must have the 
cow. I will give myself no rest, until one 
lows in our stall as pretty and smooth and 
brown as our darling Liesli. I have some 
good news for you, father: yesterday, after 
dinner, I discovered upon the Wellhorn a 
track that promises a splendid chamois buck, 
such as we have not seen during all this 
summer.” 

“Which side of the Wellhorn, my lad?” 
eagerly inquired the hunter. 


“Upon the glacier side, father; it is not 
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very difficult to reach that point. And I 
have observed, that if the buck is disturbed, 
he leaps over the glacier toward the Engel- 
horn; and to follow him across the ice-field 
might be dangerous: there are crevasses 
hundreds of yards in depth, and who ever 
falls therein will never more see the light 
of day.” 

“That is certainly true,’ answered the 
father, reflectively; “but the buck must be 
ours. Do you know precisely the point 
where he makes the leap from the glacier to 
the rocks of the Engelhorn?”’ 

“Precisely, father. It is high meus ame 
where the ice spreads itself out into a frozen 
=, oy Mid ) 

“Well, then,” said the experienced hunter, 
“we must plan how we shall pursue the buck 
over the glacier: we will be much more 
likely to succeed in waylaying him where 


he is in the habit of leaping over; and that, 
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in all probability, is upon the side of the 
Engelhorn. There I will station myself, and 
you can chase the animal over to me from 
the Wellhorn.” 

“Yes, that is the best arrangement, father; 
a thought of that same plan.” 

That evening, Toni Hirzel. made the 
necessary preparations for their expedition 
upon the following day. And long before 
the first beams of the sun, he left the chalet, 
accompained by his brave boy. After climb- 
ing for some half-hour, they separated; the 
father mounting toward the left, on the side 
of the steep Engelhorn, after ascertaining 
the precise point where the buck must spring 
‘to gain the rocky height; and Walty clam- 
bered above upon the Wellhorn, to hunt, 
surprise, and drive him in the direction of 
his father. 

“Be prudent, my son,” said the hunter, as 


he took leave of him with a warm pressure 
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of the hand. “Iwill not be with you to 
counsel and advise if a danger should 
threaten: go not recklessly to work, I beg 
of you.” 

The boy promised to be upon his guard; 
and they recommenced their tiresome and 
perilous journey. Walty climbed upward, 
making use of the masses of rock and dé 
bris which were strewn along the edge of the 
elacier. After a long tiresome ascent, he 
had gained the height from which he could 
overlook the broad glacier toward the Engel- 
horn: taking from his hunting-pouch a small 
spy-glass, he looked intently in the direc- 
tion of his father; he soon discovered him. 
The hunter stepped cautiously along the 
edge of the ice-field, until he came to a spot 
which appeared to him to be the most suit- 
able to waylay the expected prey; here he 
hid behind a block of ice. Walty, as he ob- 


served all this, nodded with satisfaction. 
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“It is precisely the right spot,” said he to 
himself; “ father must have seen his track. 
Just about fifty paces from that ice-block, the 
buck sprang over a broad crevasse toward 
a green meadow which lies beyond the gla- 
cier, and if he makes that leap now, he will 
not escape my father’s sure aim: now it rests 
with me to hunt the noble fellow, and chase 
him to that point.” 

Again he raised his glass, gazing fixedly 
in the direction of the wild, scarred, rocky 
wall of the Wellhorn; but although he 
searched keenly—-and the morning was 
beautifully clear—he failed to discover the 
ardently desired prey. — 

“He is, perchance, low down behind that 
rock,” thought the boy. “I must advance 
still farther.” 

Cautiously he stepped toward it, ever pru- 
dent and watchful, remaining perfectly quiet 


from time to time, and spying repeatedly 
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with his glass; when, suddenly halting, he 
cast himself flat upon the ground, saying: 

“T thought so. There he is! Nowa turn 
to the right, so that I can chase him to one 
side, then upon him with an ‘hillo!’” 

Sliding, creeping along, using each piece 
of rock for a covering, Walty gradually 
pushed forward, occasionally cautiously rais- 
ing his head to assure himself that the cha- 
mois was still there: at length he reached 
the point which he had determined upon as 
the most suitable for his rising and startling 
the fleet, timid animal; springing up, he sud- 
denly raised a shrill, piercing cry. 

The buck was not two hundred paces dis- 
tant; he heard the cry, saw the form of the 
bold lad, and with a prodigious leap he 
gained the glacier field, and with light, fleet 
springs he bounded away. 

“Won!” cried Walty, with a shout of tri- 


umph; “now are you ours!” 
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He rejoiced too soon, however. The cha- 
mois may perchance have foreseen the dan- 
ger threatening him from the opposite side 
of the ice-field, or knew he had naught to 
fear from the unarmed lad—whatever the 
cause, in the very midst of his hasty flight, 
the noble creature suddenly turned, stamped 
with his fore feet several times upon the ice, 
then stood immovable as stone, gazing over 
in the direction of Walty, who, meanwhile, 
shouted, gesticulating violently with his 
arms in his efforts to frighten the buck, 
throwing toward him stones and pieces of 
ice; but the creature moved not, and ap- 
peared to mock and deride the lad by his 
calm and undisturbed repose. 

“Only you stand there, my fine fellow: I 
will press a little closer; the way over the 
glacier is not so dangerous as lower down, 
and where you can spring, there IJ am not 


afraid to venture.” 
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The stately animal suffered him to ap- 
proach within some hundred steps; then, 
with a short whistling snort, he rapidly 
turned and sprang some distance, then 
around again, and, as before, looked taunt- 
ingly upon the boy, as though he would en- 
tice him still farther. 

Walty followed, saying, “I will advance 
as long as I can do so with safety; in the 
worst case, making sure of my return.” 

The performance was repeated; again the 
buck allowed him to draw near, then turned, 
sprang away, and, looking back mockingly, 
remained standing motionless as before. 

For an hour this play lasted, Walty follow- 
ing him determinedly, and without thought 
of fatigue; nearer and still nearer the animal 
drew to the point where his father was sta- 
tioned, and, should it turn neither to the 
right nor to the left, it could not possibly 
escape the shot of the hunter. 
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And now came chamois and driver almost 
to the spot where the buck would give the 
fatal leap to gain the little green meadow 
only fifty yards distant. Walty smiled with 
satisfaction, for it appeared as though the 
spring would follow the very next moment; 
when suddenly the creature, with one pro- 
digious leap to the right, flew fleet as an 
arrow over the sea of ice, and had vanished 
in a moment from the surprised gaze of the 
disappointed lad. 

“He has seen father, or suspected some 
danger,” said he. “All further trouble is, for 
to-day, at least, in vain. I must at once re- 
turn and communicate his disappearance, so 
that father need no longer be upon the 
watch.” 

A few minutes more brought him to the 
place of concealment; but he saw at a glance 
that the hunter knew just how matters stood. 


His father signalled to him to keep perfectly 
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quiet, and pointed upward toward a second 
small meadow, which clung to the steep, 
rugged walls of the Engelhorn like a bright 
green stripe. Walty, directing his glance 
thitherward, saw a dark form fleeing through 


the air, and the next moment perceived the 


chamois buck standing upon the green pas- 


ture. 


“He cannot escape us now,” whispered 
his father. “I saw your chase, and his ap- 
proach, and designedly frightened him in 
that direction. I saw that the creature was 
used to pasture there, and I came to the con- 
clusion, and correctly as it has proved, that 
at the first alarm he would spring there; now 
we have him, for he cannot climb up the 
steep wall of the Engelhorn, and his return 
is cut off by us. And now nimbly on, my 
lad!” 

Soon they arrived immediately opposite 


the chamois; but the distance was great, 
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and their further progress was hindered by 
a broad, deep fissure in the ice: the buck 
had sprung over it, but human strength and 
activity would not have dared the fearful 
leap: then, too, the glacier upon which they 
stood was unusually smooth and dangerous, 
and offered no secure foothold. 

“We cannot cross that crevasse, father,” 
whispered Walty; “let us seek another 
point.” 

“There is none better than this,” replied 
the hunter, as he stood prepared to frre. 

“Why shoot, father?” asked the boy. 
“What profit would the dead chamois be to 
us, if we cannot obtain possession of him?” 

“Tf the animal falls, we will soon find a 
way to get him; we will lay a plank over 
the fissure, and then we can easily reach 
the meadow.” 

“But we have no plank!” 


“It will not be impossible to obtain one. 
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Let me contrive, my lad!” So saying, Toni 
Hirzel prepared to take aim; but as his 
finger touched the trigger, an ashy paleness 
suddenly overspread his face. 

“What is it, father?” asked Walty, anx- 
iously ; “are you sick?” 

“No, no!” replied the hunter; “only it 
appeared to me for the moment, when I 
went to shoot, as though the glacier under 
my feet swayed; but it was foolishness —our 
mountain stands lasting as eternity.” 

“Do not shoot, father!” implored the lad. 
“J, too, feel so strangely; and my heart 
throbs, as though it presages some coming 
ill. Do not shoot, father; defer it until to- 
morrow, I pray thee.” 

But the old hunter had regained his self- 
command, and the momentary weakness 
had vanished. 

“°T was all folly, my lad,” said he, smiling, 


but not with his accustomed firmness of 
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voice. “We have mounted too hastily, and 
there was a strange mist before my eyes: 
it has passed now, and it would be the ex- 
treme of folly should we allow our prey to 
escape for a fit of dizziness. Say no more, 
Walty! Ina moment it is done!” 

The lad opposed it no longer; the hunter 
raised his rifle, aimed, and fired. On the 
instant his limbs swayed, the rifle fell from 
his hands. Walty heard him utter: “ Heaven 
have mercy upon me!” as he glided over the 
ice-fissure, throwing his arms wildly into the 
air, as though he would save himself from 
the horrible plunge. But it was too late! 
with the shock of the discharge he had lost 
his balance upon the smooth surface of the 
ice, and in the moment that the chamois fell 
dead upon the green meadow, pierced by his 
sure bullet, the bold hunter sank in the deep 
culf, perchance to rise no more. 

“Father! oh, my God! father, father!” 
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screamed the horrified lad, casting himself 
down upon the ice, and gazing over the 
edge of the crevasse as though he could pene- 
trate its fearful depths. ‘Father, father! 
dost thou still live? For God’s sake, answer 
me 1” 

No answer, save the low rushing, plashing, 
and gurgling fall of the sub-glacial streams 
from its hollow depths. 

For some moments he lay paralyzed with 
terror; then gradually his consciousness re- 
turned, and with it the grief and horror that 
filled his soul. Heart-broken, he cried aloud, 
wringing his hands in his hopeless despair. 

“Father!” cried he again, wildly, down 
into the cold grave that yawned immeasura- 
ble and unfathomable beneath him; “father! 
for God’s sake, hear, and answer me!” 

Suddenly every nerve quivered, as from 
the icy sepulchre a hollow voice answered : 


“Walty, I still live! But leg and arm are 
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broken, and never, never more will I see the 
light of the sun.” 

A cry of pain and of joy burst forth from 
the tortured breast of the poor boy. 

“Courage, father,’ he returned, quickly ; 
“thou shalt be saved, if God preserve to me 
my life. Hast thou thy hunting-pouch, 
father?” 

“Yes, my son; but the flask is broken in 
the fall.” 

“T will throw you mine. Look out, 
father!” : 

The hunting-pouch fell. And ina few 
moments the poor man made known to the 
anxious boy that he had found it. 

“The flask is secure: now I can hold out 
at least twenty hours longer, I hope, although. 
it is cold as death in this frightful gulf. But 
what will you do, my son?” 

“T will at once hasten down into the val- 


ley, giving the alarm to the herdsmen and 
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the neighbors, and return as soon as possible 
with poles and ropes. Keep upa brave 
heart only a few hours longer, father, and, 
with our God’s assistance, thou shalt certainly 
be saved !”’ 

“Hasten, my child! I await thee,” an- 
swered the father. And after a sorrowful 
farewell, Walty rushed wildly from the spot. 

It was a fearful race; springing, slipping, 
stumbling over ice-fields and masses of rock 
in his headlong, dangerous haste, he reached, 
in an incredibly short time, the bottom of 
the valley. Of deathly paleness, with torn 
hands and dress, his face covered with blood, 
he rushed to the inn at Rosenlaui, the near- 
est spot where he could certainly count upon 
speedy assistance: his appearance caused 
the greatest consternation and_ horror. 
Hurriedly he related the frightful occurrence ; 
and at once a dozen pairs of strong arms 


were volunteered to draw the unfortunate 
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Hirzel from his icy grave. The ready host 
of Rosenlaui ordered ropes, poles, and lad- 
ders to be provided, as well as strengthening 
and nourishing food; which last he forced 
upon Walty, for the poor lad could scarcely 
stand while the requisite preparations were 
being made. The boy, rested, and strength-. 
ened and refreshed by the food provided, 
was enabled to act as guide to the bold and 
generous band of rescuers. 

Without further delay they set out, and — 
climbed upward over rock and glacier; but, 
although each one put forth every exertion, 
it took them full two hours before they 
arrived at the spot where the accident oc- 
curred. Walty at once threw himself upon 
the edge of the fissure, and called down into 
the deep gulf. Weak but intelligible came 
up the answer: , , 

“T still live, my son; but my limbs are 


almost frozen,and my agony is great. If 
9 G 
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you can help me, help quickly, or my mind 
will give way.” 

“Down with the rope!” ordered the 
Rosenlaui host. ‘ Look out, Hirzel! pass 
the rope under your arms, and fasten it se- 
curely over your breast; here are enough 
strong arms that can easily draw you up.” 

The rope, secured by a stake driven in the 
ice, glided quickly down the fissure. But 
vainly they awaited the signal that the poor 
man had heard and availed himself of their 
instructions. 

“Father, why dost thou delay?” called 
Walty, in terror. 

No answer. 

“ Hirzel, make haste!” cried the host, ina 
loud voice. “He must have fainted,” said 
he, hurriedly. “Then God be gracious to his 
poor soul! for into this fearful depth dare 
no living soul venture by this unsteady 


rope.” 
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“T dare it!” cried Walty, and attempted 
to seize it; but twenty hands held him back. 
eae ime go!” he‘cried; “I must save my 
father!” 

But the hands grasped him still firmer; 
the host remonstrating sternly, assuring him 
it was tempting Providence to so recklessly 
venture his life. 

“Only wait until we know whether the 
cord is long enough to reach down into the 
abyss. How would it be if twenty, thirty, 
or fifty feet were still wanting ? To clamber 
up again were impossible, and death would 
inevitably be the result. Wait; your father, 
in all probability, will come to himself, and 
then it will be time enough for us to decide 
how we will act.” 

Walty apparently gave heed to these re- 
monstrances; he no longer struggled to es- 


cape the grasp of his companions, only bend- 


ing over the gulf and listening intently; but 
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not a sound proclaimed that life still lingered 
in the dark grave. 

“Now, courage!” said the boy to him- 
self; and with a sudden wrench he tore 
himself loose from the unsuspecting hands, 
and threw himself upon the rope, and hand- 
over-hand he glided over the edge of the 
crevasse, disappearing amidst the cries of 
horror from his terrified companions into 
the fearful abyss. | 

“He is lost!” cried the host; ‘yes, fast 
as sure as his father!” and the gloomy si- 
lence that fell upon the pale, trembling 
group was confirmation of his words, 

Some moments of intense emotion passed 
— when suddenly resounded a voice from 
the grave: “Draw up, friends! up!” a wel- 
come, cheering sound! 

“Up! up! draw as if your own lives were 
at stake!” cried the host; and the noble 


men strained nerve and muscle, as though 


gle. 
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their own salvation depended upon their 
exertion. 

“T see them!” shouted one of the men in 
triumph. “I see them! the old man has 
fainted, as we supposed, but Walty has bound 
him fast: up, men, up! draw! only a few 
more pulls, and they are saved!” 

How they drew, those sinewy arms! and 
now appeared the white, frozen face of Toni 
Hirzel above the chasm, and the almost as 
blanched and bloody face of the noble lad: 
one more desperate attempt, and there lay 
both in safety upon the glacier —and such 
shouts of rejoicing rent the air as chased the 
eagle from his eyrie, whence he had looked 
down in amazement upon this unwonted 
sight. 

Quickly constructing from the ropes and 
poles a litter, they gently laid thereon the al- 
most lifeless forms of Hirzel and his son, and, 
borne by strong and sympathizing arms, they 
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reached, after a long, toilsome descent, the lit- 
tle chalet, and laid them upon their bed. A 
physician was soon brought, who bound up 
the broken limbs of the once active hunter; 
assuring Walty that his father’s life was not 
in danger, but that he never again would 
climb the mountain heights, and chase the 
chamois as he bounds from crag to crag. 
Walty, meanwhile, was happy, and had so far 
recovered as to be able to describe in what 
condition he had found his father down in 
his icy sepulchre. His bold deed was not 
useless, for, upon gliding down, he found 
that the rope had caught upon a projection 
of the ice, and that his poor father lay faint- 
ing full ten feet deeper in the abyss. Even 
had he returned to consciousness, he would 
have been unable to reach the rope in his 
wounded condition; and indeed it is doubt- 
ful that he would again have opened his eyes 


from the deadly swoon, for the gulf was 
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cold as death itself. Instead of reproaches, 
Walty’s brave deed called forth many a 
word of praise, and the lad cared not for his 
torn and bleeding hands, when he thought 
of the dear life those hands had saved. 

Even the slain chamois did not escape 
them: the kind host of Rosenlaui had it 
taken from the green meadow, and carried 
to the little chalet, so that the unfortunate 
hunter might enjoy the solitary fruit of his 


dangerous expedition. 


CHAPIER ty. 


THE SWISS HERDS-BOY. 

} ZALTY’S father recovered but slow- 
Wave 
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use of his limbs; he suffered indescribably, 


ly, and the whole winter passed 


away before he could make any 


and the prediction of the physician that the 
brave hunter would never more chase the 
chamois upon the rocky crags was sadly 
fulfilled: the broken leg continued very lame, 
and many a sorrowful glance did the poor 
man cast toward his rifle on the wall, that 
had brought down many a noble buck, but 
should never again be used by him. And 
now came sad thoughts of the future: Brown 


Liesli and the goats were dead; the chase 
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could no longer be counted upon as a means 
of maintenance, and Walty, although now a 
— tall, robust fellow, was not sufficiently expe- 
rienced and skilful to take the place of his 
father; besides, he was not willing that his son 
should pursue the perilous occupation that 
sooner or later would end in an horrible 
death: he expressly prohibited him from 
the chase, and, in order to remove the last 
temptation out of his way, sold his dearly 
prized rifle to a noted hunter, who was hon- 
orable enough to give the disabled man the 
full worth of the excellent weapon. 


% 


“Now, my son,” said Toni Hirzel, as he 


(a9 


laid the eighty francs in the drawer; “now 
we have again some money toward purchas- 
ing a cow, and we must contrive how to 
raise the rest that is necessary.” 

“The money is here, father,” said the lad; 
“we have Herr Seymore’s hundred francs, 


_ and I insist upon it that you take at least 
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the half; for we can no longer do without a 
cow. Alas!” added he, witha heavy sigh, “it 
alone would not be enough to make your old 
age free from care, father. The chamois was, 
in summer, our best resource; but, as the rifle 
has been sold, we must e’en think of some- 
thing else. I have thought of what may 
perhaps bring us in a little.” 

“What is it, my boy?” 

“How do you think it would answer for 
me to go daily to Rosenlaui during the 
summer, and offer myself as a guide to 
tourists upon the glacier. You know, father, 
I am familiar with it, from the beautiful 
Sapphire Grotto at its base to high up upon 
the summit of the Wellhorn and the Engel- 
horn; the host is also kind and friendly to- 
ward me, so that it cannot fail to be a profit.” 

“The idea is good,’ replied his father, 
thoughtfully. “It is true, it is only for the 
summer, but there are always numerous 
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visitors, and you may not only make enough 
to maintain us, but perchance save some 
little besides for the winter. It rests so, 
then, my son: you will be a glacier guide; 
and I, meanwhile, will care for our cow and 
the house ; my little strength will enable me 
to do that at least; and grateful do I feel to 
my Heavenly Father, that I am able to walk 
about.” 

But their expectation of availing them- 
selves of this means was not realized. Some 
days after this was concluded upon, neighbor 
Frieshardt made a visit to the little chalet. 
Since Toni Hirzel’s misfortune he had acted 
very differently toward them, and had shown 
them many little kindnesses during the past 
winter; their former friendly relation was 
resumed, and the unpleasant occurrence with 
Brown Liesli was thought of no more: 
Walty pleasantly returned his greeting, and 
his father extended his hand. 
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“T come to ask a favor, neighbor Hirzel,” 
said the rich farmer, as he seated himself 
upon the wooden bench by the side of the 
stove. 

“Of me, Frieshardt? that astonishes me, 
truly!” said Toni. “What favor can so poor 
aman as I show you?” 

“T don’t exactly mean you, but Walty,” 
added Frieshardt; “he has become a strong, 
robust and sensible fellow, and I know him 
to be truly upright and honest, yes, from his 
very heart.” : 

“T can testify to that, neighbor, even 
though he is present,” said his father; “you 
need not blush so, my son, it is only your 
due. What do you want with the lad, Fries- 
hardt?” 

“To the point, then: a short speech is the 
best speech,” said the rich farmer. ‘You 
must know that I have bought, down in 


Meyringen, sixty head of fat cattle, and would 
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send them to France to dispose of them. 
I have also engaged a drover, who was 
recommended to me, one who understands 
the business; but I would feel much better 
satished, if, along with him, I had a man 
upon whose uprightness and honesty I could 
implicitly rely ; and I thought, perhaps Walty 
would go as the treasurer, or my agent, as I 
cannot leave my farm during the summer. 
I will pay you well, my lad; there is no 
doubt but we will agree upon that score, 
if you only accept my proposition.” 

Walty and his father exchanged looks, 
and each read in the eye of the other that 
the proposal was favorably received. “If 
my father is satisfied,” said the boy, heartily 
and simply, “I will enter your service, neigh- 
bor, and do my very best.” 

“T have no doubt of that, my brave lad,” 
said the farmer, sincerely pleased. “ Now let 


me learn what you wish for the trouble.” 
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“YT would much rather that you would say 
what you are willing to give,” answered the 
boy; “I do not understand anything about 
the business.” | 

“Well then, expenses of the journey, and 
when you return, having made a fortunate 
sale, one hundred francs ready money! Are 
you satisfied, my lad?” 

“ Altogether, with the pay, neighbor; but 
I would rather you would give a cow to 
father at this present time, than the hundred 
francs to me afterward: he will then be, in 
a measure, provided for, and I could leave 
him without care.” 

“ But, for yourself, Walty — what do you 
wish for yourself upon your return from 
your tiresome journey ?” 

“Nothing; I shall only be too thankful, 
and more than satisfied, if you agree to my 
proposal.” 


“Done!” said the farmer. “You are a 
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good, kind son, and I know you will be a 
good and faithful servant to me. A cow 
your father shall have; she will be useful 
and profitable to you. Neighbor, what say 
you to Black Elsi? You know her; she is 
not my very best cow, but she gives most 
excellent milk, and is not in the least tricky 
and ugly: how shall it be?” 

“A bargain!” said Walty and his father. 
“ Sealed and signed,” repeated the boy, laugh- 
ingly, offering his hand to his neighbor. 
“And now, when shall I start upon my 
journey ; and when shall father have Black 
a 

“The cow you can have now; and down 
to Meyringen must you start early to-mor- 
row morning,” returned the farmer. “TI will 
accompany you there, and afford you, on the 
way, the necessary information: the busi- 
ness is plain and simple, you will easily 


comprehend it. You can take Black Elsi 
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at once; and until to-morrow, God be with 
you!” 

“Oh, how glad I am, father!” said the 
boy. “Your wishes will be speedily grati- 
fied: the cow you have, and another pair of 
goats will be easily procured, and who knows 
what fortune has in store for me in a foreign 
land! I undertake the journey willingly, 
father.” 

“And Ican let thee go without care, my 
son. I trust thou wilt keep the fear of God 
ever before thine eyes and in thy heart: to 
him who fears God and acts uprightly it will 
be ever well. Remember, ‘in all thy ways 
acknowledge Him, and He will direct thy 
paths.’”’ 

The boy hearkened to the words of in- 
struction, inwardly resolving that he would 
“write them upon the table of his heart;” 
then he sprang away to lead Black Elsi to 


his father, and drive her upon the alma near 
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their little chalet. As beautiful a cow as 
Brown Liesli she certainly was not; but yet 
she was a stately creature of good breed, 
and Father Hirzel flattered himself that she 
would look much prettier and smoother after 
he had attended to her for a few months. 
The black cow appeared right well pleased 
with her new pasture, and browsed content- 
edly upon the grass and herbs, which had 
grown luxuriantly since Brown Liesli had 
fed upon the alma. 

Early upon the following morning, Walty 
bade his father farewell. “The Lord bless 
thee, my lad, and keep thee; the Lord make 
his face shine upon thee, and be gracious 
unto thee,’ said the old man, as Walty, 
with deep emotion, bowed his head to re- 
ceive the beautiful benediction. And, as the 
first rays of the sun gilded the snowy peaks 
of his loved mountain-home, he and neigh- 


bor Frieshardt passed the magnificent falls 
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of Reichenbach, and were down as far as 
Meyringen, that lay lovely and smiling in 
the light of the early morn. When they en- 
tered the village, they found Seppi, the dro- 
ver, awaiting them. Frieshardt imparted to 
them his last charges and orders, impress- 
ing upon them especially the importance of 
caring well for the cattle, of not consuming 
too much time, of being economical with the 
money, and begged of them to keep ever 
before them the true interests of their mas- 
ter, handing at the same time to Walty a 
list of the price which each animal should 
command; after these final charges, the far- 
mer bade them “God speed,” and carried 
with him many greetings from the affection- 
ate lad to the loved inmate of the lonely 
little chalet. Walty then resolutely cast 
from him all thoughts of home, and deter- 
mined that for the time he would care and 


think only of the interests of his new master, 
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and how he should best discharge the new 
duties that now devolved upon him. 

The care of the cattle claimed upon the 
long journey so much of his attention that 
the boy had but few opportunities for be- 
coming acquainted with the companion of 
his travels; besides, he was not particularly. 
drawn toward him, for Seppi had not shown 
himself disposed to be friendly when they 
first met in Meyringen; moreover, he had a 
harsh and rough manner, that repelled the 
kind-hearted lad, often beating the cattle, 
when they were obstinate and refractory, 
with his club in a reckless way, and appear- 
ing to be very indignant with Walty when 
he remonstrated with him and sought to 
show him that the dumb cattle would be 
easier managed through gentleness and pa- 
tience than with anger and in a hasty spirit. 
Walty, at last, became somewhat accustomed 


to his manner, thinking that he had blamed 
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him unjustly, and that perchance underneath 
this harsh exterior there beat a good and 
honest heart. 

At length they passed over the French 
border with their drove, and, after a long 
and toilsome travel, reached Paris. Walty 
had driven the cattle with so much judg- 
ment, and taken such excellent care of them, 
that there was every reason to expect an 
advantageous sale. Seppi was of the same 
opinion, for, previous to their entrance into ~ 
Paris, he had said: “ Walty, the cattle are in 
unusually good condition after so long a 
journey, that I think they will bring a much 
higher price than even Frieshardt has set 
upon them.” 

“T think so, too,” answered the lad, pleas- 
antly; for he reckoned upon Seppi’s being 
an honest fellow, who thought only of this 
additional profit to their master. “They 


look better than when we started, and I feel 
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sure we will drive such a good business as 
will make the farmer’s heart glad.” 

“Ves, certainly we will,’ muttered Seppi, 
falling behind the herd, as was his custom, 
silent and sullenly as ever. 

The news of the arrival of such a num- 
ber of splendid Swiss cattle spread quickly 
among the dealers; and when Seppi and 
his companion appeared upon the market 
with their well-conditioned stock, many cus- 
tomers crowded around the herd. Wéalty, 
as agent, attended to the sale, and, although 
he set his prices far above those marked on 
the list, he had, on the first day, parted with 
almost the half; the second and third days 
the rest were disposed of; so, getting his 
money in gold and bills of exchange, in 
which part of the business he found Seppi’s 
assistance and experience of value, he con- 
cluded to return the next day to his home. 


“Why are you so hurried?” asked Seppi. 
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“For the reason, that should we remain 
longer, we would have to pay for it out of 
Frieshardt’s pocket, and that I would think 
dishonest,’ said Walty, simply. 

“But you have not yet seen the beautiful 
city of Paris,” said Seppi; “you must look 
upon some of its splendors ; and we need not 
tell Frieshardt that we finished the business 
in three days.” 

“That would only be an additional wrong,” 
replied the lad. “I promised to be a true 
and faithful servant to my master, and I will 
keep my word.” 

“Well, then, could you not say that you 
remained a little longer to see Paris,’ con- 
tinued the tempter. “As you have sold the 
cattle so much over his price, he will not 
scold you much.” | 

“ But I have not the right to remain, and, 
therefore, I leave to-morrow.” 


Seppi was silent, and contented himself 
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with a contemptuous shrug of the shoulders. 
After some time had elapsed, he commenced 
anew: “You are a simpleton, Walty! If 
you only had a grain of sense, we could, be- 
tween us, drive an excellent business, and no 
one would be any the wiser for it.” 

“How could we do that?” asked the lad. 

“Do you not see? Can you not guess?” 
answered Seppi. “ You have received full a 
third more money than Frieshardt counted 
upon. If we should divide that, it would be 
of some use to us, and no one could possibly 
know of it, for we certainly would not tell 
upon ourselves.” 

“T hope you are only in jest,” said Walty. 
“Do you think that I would act the rascal to 
my master, who has confided in me? You 
cannot mean it, Seppi! You only wish to 
prove whether I too am honest.” 

The cool, simple answer of the unsus- 


picious lad misled Seppi. 
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“Away with your honesty,” said he. “ Dis- 
cretion is better than honesty. Hearken, my 
fine fellow: there are more than thirty thou- 
sand francs in that leathern girdle buckled 
around your body. Suppose we take the 
whole of it, and divide it, and lead a right 
jolly life in this beautiful city. Noone could 
find us here. Paris is immense, and the old 
farmer would have a long and fruitless search 
before he would come upon our trace. Be 
wise, Walty. Another such opportunity 
might not present itself in a lifetime. What 
have you to lose at home? I knoWyou are 
only a poor drudge, and what will you gain? 
Some sixteen thousand francs, on which you 
can live without working your fingers to the 
‘bone. What think you? Reflect a little 
before you decide: it will be well for both 
of us.” 

Pale, and trembling with agitation, Walty 


listened to the infamous proposal of his com- 
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panion, and with great difficulty repressed 
the indignation that filled his honest heart. 
“ How ?” replied he, “shall I sell my home, 
and my good name for money? Shall I 
bring disgrace upon myself, and shame and 
grief upon the gray head of my honored 
father? Shall I forsake my God and deny 
my Saviour? No! not for all the treasures of 
the world would I be guilty of such a sin; 
for rather would I beg my bread from door 
to door, than so peril my immortal soul. 
Oh! Seppi, how wicked must the heart be 


that coufd conceive such a thought.” 
Seppi forced a laugh. “You are right, 


you are right, you foolish fellow,” said he. 
“Did you not see that it was all a joke to run 
off with the money? The police would soon > 
have us by the ears, and we might calculate 
upon at least ten years of prison discipline. 
No, no, my lad, I only wanted to prove you, 


to see if you really were the true and honest 
Il 
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fellow Frieshardt represented you to be: 
now I see that his boasting was not vain. 
Give me your hand, my lad; you have heard 
the last from me about the money, and need 
give yourself no further uneasiness about 
being led into temptation by me. At this 
very instant, if itis your pleasure, will I be 
ready to leave Paris; and now I hope, my 
lad, that you are convinced that I have only 
been joking with you.” 

Walty drew a long breath of relief. “God 
be thanked that it was only a joke,” said he, 
shaking heartily the extended hand of his 
companion, whose uprightness he not for 
one moment, in his innocence, doubted. “I 
can be ready at any moment, and, indeed, 
would much rather start to-day; for so much 
money is a great care to me, and I will be 
right glad when I can place it in neighbor 
Frieshardt’s hands.” 


“ Well, then we will travel as far as Boissy. 
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We can reach there before night without 
fearing any robbery,” replied Seppi. “I 
know of a good and a cheap inn there, 
where we can be well accommodated. I do 
not care to remain here any longer myself.” _ 

Walty attributed the best of motives to 
the readiness of his companion to leave 
Paris, and was glad that he had doubted his 
honesty for only a moment. Preparing im- 
mediately to leave, he paid their reckoning, 
and a half-hour later found him travelling 
by Seppi’s side, on the road to Boissy. 

It was almost dark when they arrived. 
Seppi, acting as guide, led Walty to an old 
stone house, which stood some short ten- 
minutes’ walk from the main road. The 
house itself made an unfavorable impression 
upon the lad; it looked dark and gloomy. 
But the reception they met with quickly dis- 
sipated the impression with which he had 


entered it. An elderly couple, and a young 
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fellow about Walty’s age, appeared to be the 
only inmates of the enormous building. At 
Seppi’s order, refreshments were brought, 
and Walty foolishly suffered himself to be 
persuaded to drink a glass of wine, being, as 
his companion designedly urged, so fatigued 
and exhausted. He had hardly partaken of 
it before he felt an almost irresistible drow- 
siness stealing over him. He contended with 
it for atime; then his eyes closed, and his 
head sank powerless upon his breast, and 
in a few moments he slept so soundly that 
the thunder itself would not have aroused 
him. iF | 

“Help me to take this fellow to bed, 
Andre,” called he to the young man who was 
in attendance, pointing toward Walty. 

They seized the poor unconscious lad, 
dragging him up the steps and along-a long — 
corridor to a remote little room, where, 


after removing his clothing, they laid him 
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upon the bed. Then Andre, wishing his 
acquaintance good night, turned to leave the 
room, but Seppi prevented him, saying: 
“Listen, Andre,” drawing at the same 
time a gold-piece from his pocket. “I wish 
to leave to-morrow morning early, before the 
break of day, and will not return before the 
day after. I will pay you now for our reckon- 
ing. This young man, who is so fast asleep, 
remains here until my return. Do not suffer 
him to leave the room upon any consider- 
ation. You may give him what he requires. 
I will tell you, Andre, what is the matter 
with him: he is a little out of his mind, and 
must either be closely watched or locked up, 
so that he does no damage. I cannot take 
him with me to-morrow, and for that reason 
I have brought him here, where I know he 
will be well taken care of. You promise me, 
Andre, that you will not allow him to escape, 


It would be dangerous,” 
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“ Give yourself no uneasiness on that score, 
Seppi,’ answered the young fellow, as he 
put the gold in his pocket. “ Your orders 
shall be strictly carried out.” 

“Good, my lad. When I return day after 
to-morrow, and find that this sleeper has 
been well taken care of, you will receive 
another gold-piece as a reward, and now 
good night. Lock the house door from 
within, and let the key be in it, so that I can 
leave early, without being obliged to waken 
any one.” 

Andre, promising to obey, left the room. 
After he closed the door, Seppi drew the 
bolt, and gazed upon the unconscious, slum- 
bering Walty with a derisive joy. 

“Fool,” said he, “I made you a good 
offer, when I proposed to divide : bad enough 
for you that you did not consent, but so 
much the better forme; and much surprised 


will you be when you waken to-morrow, to 
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find that Seppi and old Frieshardt’s money 
have vanished.” 

Thus muttering, he unbuckled the purse 
and girded it around himself, taking with 
him also the papers which would serve him 
as a passport with the authorities. 

“He lies as though he were dead,” said 
Seppi again; “and truly,’ added he, “the 
opiate was unusually strong which I slipped 
in his glass; he will assuredly not awaken 
before the sun shines. No doubt he will 
seek me; but where will he find me? by 
that time I will be out of his reach! I 
wonder whether the simpleton will then 
see that my boasted honesty was only a 
lime-twig upon which to capture a dunce 
withal! pah!” 

Seppi waited a full hour, until he thought 
the inmates of the house were sound asleep; 
then, leaving the room on tiptoe, he locked 


the door from without, gliding with stealthy 
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tread along the corridor, down the stairway 
and over the floor; then cautiously opening 
the door, he vanished from the house like a 
spirit. No human eye noted the direction 
the transgressor took, who intended neither 
to-morrow nor at any future day to return. 
Seppi had his plan of obtaining possession 
of the money cunningly enough designed, - 
and boldly carried out. He doubted not but 
that he would successfully accomplish his 
object, if he could reach the inn at Boissy; 
he was well acquainted with the place, hav- 
ing frequently stopped there in former days 
when driving herds to Paris. Andre was a 
good-natured, but somewhat simple fellow, 
and dearly loved the sight of gold: the 
shining piece which Seppi gave him re- 
moved any doubt which he might otherwise 
have entertained concerning his statement, — 
blinding his eyes to the truth. Seppi felt 
fully assured that Walty would remain for 
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the following day, at least, a close prisoner. 
“Twenty-four hours,” he thought, “will give 
me such a start as will mock all pursuit ;” 
and little trouble did it give him what would 
afterward become of his dupe, nor cared he 
whether Andre would be undeceived or not. 
Enough for him that his strategy was suc- 
cessful, and with all possible speed he trod 
the well-known paths from Boissy. 

The night passed away, and with it the 
death-like slumber of the unconscious lad. 
When the morning sun shone into the room, 
the poor fellow awoke, and raising himself 
in bed, cried hurriedly, “Seppi!” 

No answer: the lad suspected naught of 
evil until he suddenly missed the purse; and 
now it dawned upon him that his companion 
had taken it, and his first emotion was of | 
horror and grief that Seppi could have been 
so wicked. 


“Tt can’t be possible,” cried he, “that he 
I 
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would take his master’s money! there must 
be some mistake!” 

Springing out of bed, he rushed to the 
door, and found it was locked from without; 
with all his strength he tried to force the 
lock, but was unable to move it. His knock- 
ing and thumping was at length heard, 
Andre making his appearance and asking 
angrily why he made so much noise. 

Without paying any attention to his 
question, the agitated lad cried, “Where is 
Seppi? for God’s sake tell me where he 
is!” 

“How do I know?” replied Andre. “He 
must have gone away before daylight, for I 
found the house-door open.” 

Walty could now no longer doubt; he 
sank down tremblingly upon a chair, cover- 
ing his face with his hands. 

“Why are you so troubled?” sige An- 
dre, good-naturedly. “ Seppi will return to- 
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morrow; and, meanwhile, he has ordered 
me to take all possible care of you!” 

“He will never return, never!” said Walty. 
“He has robbed me of our master’s money, 
and by this time he has placed his booty in 
security ; but I will follow him. I will neither 
sleep nor rest until I have found his trace; 
and woe to him, if I overtake him.” 

Rising hastily, he would have opened the 
door, but Andre stood in the way. ) 

“No, no, my young man, not so fast,” said 
he. “I see it is even as Seppi said—that it 
is not right with your upper story. Only 
stay quietly here until to-morrow, when 
Seppi will certainly return, and then I care 
not what arrangement you make with him; 
but before that — not one step shall you take 
out of this room.” 

The despairing lad, exhausted by his 
heavy, unnatural sleep, implored and prayed 
him, by all that he held sacred, to let him 
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go; but Andre had promised faithfully to 
keep him a close prisoner, and, moreover, 
the dazzling vision of asecond piece of gold 
not only blinded him, but rendered him deaf 
to all Walty’s prayers and entreaties. Leav- 
ing the room, he double-locked the door after 
him. The boy shook it with the strength of 
despair, but it did not yield to his fierce 
assaults. 

Remembering at this moment the window, 
he flew toward it, threw up the sash, looked — 
out, and saw, to his joy, that it was scarcely 
twenty feet from the ground. 

“Courage!” whispered Wialty. “ This 
obstacle is easily overcome.” 

Taking the bedding, he formed of it hur- 
riedly a means of descent; and fastening 
one end securely to the bar of the window, 
he slid down, and landed safely upon the 
ground, 


His liberty regained, the next thought was 
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what direction to take, and what measures 
to adopt, in order to pursue the thief and 
recover the money. The mountain lad stood 
for a few moments in this unwonted posi- 
tion, perplexed and irresolute, when a shout 
from the window from which he had escaped 
aroused him; and looking up, he perceived 
Andre, who had discovered his flight upon 
returning to his room with his breakfast. 

“ Aha! my good fellow, not so fast. I 
will soon put a stop to such pranks, by bind- 
ing hand and foot.” 

Walty cared not now what direction he 
would take, so that he should escape his 
stubborn jailer. Setting off at once at full 
speed, he reached the road to Boissy, and in 
all probability would have distanced his pur- 
suer, had not a wet, miry ditch interrupted 
his progress, over which leaping in hot haste, 
his foot slipping, he fell back, and in a mo- 


ment was captured by Andre, who suddenly, 
12 
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before the startled lad had recovered from 
his fall and surprise, bound his hands tightly 
together. | 

“T have you again, my bird,” he cried, 
triumphantly. “I told you you should not 


escape, and now march back to the house, 


and instead of the room, you shall occupy 


the cellar, from whence you cannot so readily 
escape,” 

The poor fellow, defenceless, and with 
none to render him assistance in that strange 
land, resigned himself hopelessly to his fate, 
saying, “ You have altogether misjudged my 
case, Andre. Seppi has deceived you, and 
betrayed me. He is a thief and a rogue, 
and never intended to return and release me. 
You will be sorry and indignant that you 
have allowed yourself to be so grossly im- 
posed upon.” 

“Words, words, nothing but words,” re- 


torted the young man, roughly drawing him 
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along by the rope that he had knotted around 
his hands. They had reached the house, and 
were just about entering, when Andre’s 
attention was arrested by the noise of a 
rapidly rolling vehicle. Turning to look in 
the direction from whence the sounds pro- 
ceeded, he saw that which still further raised 
his curiosity. Four smoking post - horses 
drew near the house with hasty gallop, and 
pulling up suddenly, halted before the door. 

The cover of the chaise was thrown back, 
leaving the interior entirely exposed: two 
young men comfortably reclined upon the 
soft, richly~cushioned seat, while in front of 
them lay a splendid large dog of a black and 
brown color, of beautiful countenance and 
with honest, intelligent eyes, which were 
fixed upon one of the gentlemen, who evi- 
dently was the owner of the beautiful animal. 

“Some refreshment, quickly!” cried one 


of the young men to Andre, who was still 
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gazing upon them with much curiosity. “Do 
you not hear, fellow? refreshment! we have 
no time to loiter! Paris must be reached in 
an hour.” 

Walty’s jailer, in his haste entirely forget- 
ting his prisoner, started instantly to attend 
to the orders of his impatient guests; while 
the fettered lad, pale and trembling, and 
leaning against the door, in joyously agi- 
tated tones exclaimed: 

“Herr Seymore! dear Herr Seymore! God 
has certainly sent you here to my assistance. 
I pray you help me in my dire necessity, and 
stand by me.” 

With an ejaculation of astonishment his 
old friend sprang from the vehicle, and lib- 
erating Walty’s hands, said: “Do I really 
see aright? Walty, my geyerfanger from the 
Bernese Oberland! See! see! Rochefort, this 
is the bold fellow that captured the young 
geyers from the heights of the Engelhorn, 
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and whose bravery and integrity you have 
so often and so warmly praised! Your hand, 


my lad! But why were you tied! tell me 


what it all means, and how I find you here 


so far from Rosenlaui.” 

“Tt means that I have been the victim of 
an artful deceiver, who enticed me to this 
lone spot so that he might rob me of a great 
sum of money, the property of our neighbor 
Frieshardt.” 

“Do not credit his statement, Herr,” said 
Andre, who had now returned. ‘He is not 
right in his mind, and does not know what 
he is saying; his companion told me all 
about him, ordering me to keep him closely 
confined until his return. Do not trouble 
yourself about him!” 

“Ass!” cried Herr Seymore, passionately. 
“T tell you your statement is false. This 
young man is an acquaintance of mine; I 


know him well. Lay your hand on him, and 
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you will feel the weight of mine. And 
now, Walty, tell us quickly what sort of an 
adventure you have had.” 

The boy briefly related his companionship 
with Seppi, and his base betrayal. . 

“A bad business, my lad,” said his friend, 
in some perplexity. “The rogue has no 
doubt made good use of the past night, but 
we must see what can be done. You must 
at once spring in the chaise, and go with us 
post-haste to Paris, and I will immediately 
order at the Bureau of Police that a search 
be instituted. But first, do you,” turning to 
the astounded Andre, “procure refreshment 
for my young friend! then, on to Paris, 
whither the rascal has, in all probability, 
turned.” 

Silently, but attentively, had the com- 
panion of Herr Seymore, a pale, sickly-look- 
ing gentleman, listened to Walty’s relation, 


without taking the slightest part in the 
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conversation; but now, rousing himself, he 
said: 

“My dear Seymore, I would suggest an 
expedient that would come upon the trace 
of the thief quicker than all the police force 
in the city of Paris.” 

“What plan is that, Rochefort?” asked 
his companion; “speak quickly, for you 
know that I take the deepest interest in this 
lad. 

“The means are very simple and at hand,” 
he replied. ‘“ You know the dogs of St. Ber- 
nard are the very best blood-hounds in the 
world, and here lies Hector, the noblest of 
his race; he will soon track the rascal out.” 

“ How can the dog trace the fellow, if he 
has no knowledge of him ?” 

“The runaway has, perchance, left some 
of his clothing at the house,” returned Herr 
von Rochefort. “Let Hector closely in- 


spect and smell the articles, and my word 
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for it, the faithful animal will find his trace, 
and pursue the rogue, though he were ten 
miles distant.” | 

“The idea is good, my dear friend,” said 
he. “I should never have thought of it, 
even though I know the dogs of St. Bernard 
possess, in a remarkable degree, most extra- 
ordinary instinct. See! Hector knows well 
we are speaking of him. How inquiringly 
he looks at me with his almost human eyes! 
Yes, we will make the experiment. Walty, 
my lad, have you not some trifle that your 
precious companion has ever carried ?” 

“Ido not know, but it will not take long 
to find out,” said the now happy Jad. “I 
will search the room I occupied last night ; 
something may be lying about there.” 

“ Hunt it up then, and you, fellow, go with 
him and assist him,” ordered Walty’s patron. 

The lad, accompanied by Andre, who was 


now beginning to comprehend that he too 
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had been deceived by Seppi, quickly made 
search, and in a few moments returned back 
triumphantly. 

“The rascal has left his entire bundle,” 
said Walty. “It contains probably worthless 
articles which he did not care to be burdened 
with, thinking himself, doubtless, after the 
robbery, rich enough to spare the trash.” 

“ And I believe that this worthless bundle,” 
said Herr Seymore, “for you, or rather for 
Frieshardt, is worth the full thirty thousand 
francs. Throw it down. Now, Hector, my 
old fellow, make sure of your case.” 

The dog turned the bundle about, inspect- 
ing it closely, smelling it upon all sides, 
looked then at his master with his knowing 
eyes, and gave a low deep growl. 

“Hector is perfectly satisfied,’ said Herr 
Seymore. “Now! seek! lost! my noble fel- 
low, seek!” 

The splendid animal apparently understood 
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the wishes of his master. With nose close. 


to the ground, he went about the inn fora 
few moments; then suddenly remained stand- 
ing, and looking back, growled as before, as 
though he would say, “ Here!” ; 

“Bravo! noble Hector!” cried Herr Sey- 
more. “ Now, once again the proof! Come 
here! there!” said he. 

Throwing toward him the bundle, the dog 
smelled around it as before, returning to the 
same spot where, after the first seeking, he 
had stood still. 

“Without a doubt Hector has the trace,” 
said Walty’s friend. ‘ Have patience, my 
boy; we will be as sure to recover the money 
as that you took the young geyers from 
their nest. Into the chaise with you, into 
the chaise; and now on! Postilion, follow 
the dog through thick and thin. Forward! 
forward!” 


This cheer set both Hector and the horses 
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in motion. The noble dog, with nose to the 
ground, ran swiftly along, and the horses, by 
the vigorous application of the postilion’s 
whip, followed close upon his heels. Hector 
did not take the direction toward Paris, but 
a more southerly one, which led along the 
left bank of the Seine. 

“Aha! the fellow has been wiser than we 
supposed,” said Herr von Rochefort. “In- 
stead of going to Paris, where he would be 
in constant dread of the vigilant police, he 
has taken the road to Havre, entertaining 
the hope of starting in the first ship for Eng- 
land, or America. Without my brave Hector 
we could scarcely have tracked the fellow in | 
time to recover the money.” 

“The dog evidently has found his trace, 
and he follows it with a certainty that is truly 
marvellous!” said Herr Seymore. “Cheer 
up, Walty; before the day ends we will have 
the thief!” 
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On and still on they went, the noble ani- 
mal never showing the slightest doubt or 
hesitation; several times he turned to the 
right or to the left for a short time, in order 
to seek a nearer direction, but he always 
came back to the direct road toward Havre. 
_ Several times the horses were changed, 
but the dog tired not; noon came and went, 
yet the patient, faithful animal, with nose 
close to the ground, still pursued his way. 

“T almost fear,” said Herr von Rochefort, 
at last, “that Hector is upon a false track; 
for, even if the fellow started at eleven 
o’clock last night from Boissy, and travelled. 
without intermission, he could not have gone 
farther than about this neighborhood: we 
have come so rapidly after him, that I am 
under the impression we have passed him.” 

A rough calculation proved the truth of 
this presumption, and caused the lad’s friend 


some uneasiness: ordering the postilion to 
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stop, he called Hector back, threw him the 
bundle once more, which they had pru- 
dently taken with them, and watched his 
actions closely; the dog howled, turned 
himself around, and — pursued the same di- 
rection. 

“Now I am confident that we are upon his 
track,” said Herr Seymore, with decision ; 

-“on, postilion!” 

For some half-hour they travelled in this 
manner: then, for the first time, the dog 
showed some signs of hesitation, pricked up 
his ears, raised his head, and snarling fiercely, 
chased wildly round and round, then sprang 
with one bound over a ditch upon the side 
of the highway; here, barking clear and 
loud, he rushed toward a little thicket that 
lay in the centre of a grassy spot, where he 
disappeared: but only a few moments had 
elapsed before they heard his deep threat- 


ening growl several times repeated. 
| K 
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“We have him!” said Herr Seymore to 
the pale and agitated Walty; “there is no 
doubt but that the fellow, impelled by fear, 
has summoned all his strength, and suc- 
ceeded in gaining this pleasant, secluded 
spot, where he could, without danger of dis- 
covery, rest quietly for a few hours.” 

“ Quick, Seymore!” said Herr von Roche- 
fort. ‘Do you not hear Hector call us by 
his prolonged angry growl ? we dare not let 
him wait too long.” 

Herr Seymore, Walty, and one of the pos- 
tilions followed; the fierce notes of the dog 
served as a guide, and in a few moments 
they all suddenly came upon a scene that 
testified to the truth of Herr Seymore’s pre- 
sumption: a man, with a broad leathern gir- 
dle about his body, lay prostrate upon the 
grass, and upon his breast were fastened the 
fore feet of the noble dog, who, with dis- 
tended jaws, from which protruded the long, 
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sharp, glittering teeth, howled from time to 
time fiercely and threateningly as his victim 
made the slightest attempt to liberate him- 
self. | 
“Can it be, O Seppi,” cried the distressed 
lad, “that I find you thus? How could you 
do this great wickedness, and sin against 
God?” 

The thief was deadly pale as he saw the 
form of his betrayed companion. “Is it? no, 
no, it must be your spirit, Walty!” he cried, 
attempting, in his horror and fright, to rise 
and flee, in spite of the threatening attitude 
of the dog. 

“No, no, it is I!” answered Walty; “you 
thought to escape me, Seppi, but my God 
sent me help and deliverance in my sore 
need; and not only to me, but to you too, 
poor, misguided man, to show you that, how- 
ever cunningly you may have devised your 


plan, ‘your sin has found you out;’ and now 
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not only must you give up the money which 
led you into temptation, but you have won 
for yourself shame and disgrace. Truly you 
have proved, you poor Seppi, that ‘the way 
of the transgressor is hard’!”’ 

“T have, oh, I have!” cried the frightened 

man. “All, all will I give up! But, for 
God’s sake, free me from this wild beast, 
which has almost strangled me!” 
. “ Hector!” called Herr Seymore, and the 
faithful animal removed his feet from the 
breast of his adversary, but stood snarling, 
and showing his teeth from time to time, 
prepared at any moment to renew the attack 
at one word or sign from his master. The 
astounded and subdued thief made no at- 
tempt to escape, but, tremblingly, unbuckled 
the girdle, and placed it in Walty’s hands; 
while Herr Seymore pacified the enraged 
Hector, and held him at his side. 


“Examine it, my lad,” said he, “and we 
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will then decide what punishment the fellow 
shall receive for his crime.” 

Walty counted the money, and found not 
one of the thirty thousand francs missing, 
while the betrayer stood affrighted and 
trembling, awaiting his doom. 

“What is to be done with him?” asked 
Herr von Rochefort, pointing toward the 
poor criminal. 

“The best thing would be to gag him, and 
hand him over to the nearest authorities.” 

“Mercy, mercy!” cried Seppi, casting 
himself upon the ground, and clinging alter- 
nately to the feet of Walty and his friends. 
“Ah, mercy, dear Herr! mercy, Walty! it 
is my first crime! Satan dazzled and beguiled 
me with the gold, and my wicked heart saw 
and planned how easily I could come into 
possession of the money. But God has 
found me out! His eye was upon me! Have 


mercy upon me now, and I promise from 
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my heart, and with all my soul, that I will 
pray to be delivered from evil, that I will not 
suffer myself to be again blinded by Mam- 


mon! I will resist temptation. Mercy, I 


pray you!” 
“Is this true, Walty ?” asked Herr Sey- 
more. “Have you ever heard any evil of © 


him before ?” 

“No, Herr, no!” answered the magnani- 
mous fellow, with tears in his eyes for Seppi’s 
fright and humiliation. ‘He has the reputa- 
tion, at his home in Meyringen, of being an 
honest herdsman; and I sincerely believe 
him when he says that he, for the first time, 
through the prospect of obtaining so much 
money, has suffered himself to be enticed. 
Forgive him, I pray you, and let him go; 
he will, surely, never again do such evil, 
when the dear God has shown him so plainly 
that the sinner, even in this life, shall not 


escape His all-seeing eye.” 
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“He may go, Walty, as it is your wish! 
See you, fellow,” said Herr Seymore, turn- 
ing toward Seppi, “the lad you would have 
plunged into misery and unhappiness begs 
for you, and for his sake alone we suffer you 
to escape.” 

Seppi could scarcely believe that he was 
free; he had not even hoped in his despair 
that such grace would be extended to him. 
Throwing himself anew at Walty’s feet, he 
thanked him again and again, begged his 
forgiveness, and promised solemnly that he 
would, for the future, strive to lead an honest, 
upright life. 7 | 

“ Seppi, I forgive you with all my heart,” 
said Walty; “and as the good God has 
willed it that your evil deed should not be 
wrought out, so will I be silent when I re- 
turn home, and not by word or look be- 
tray to our neighbor aught that has trans- 
pired. And now adieu, Seppi! Watch and 
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pray that you may not again from God’s 
ways depart!” 

“Never, so help me God, never again,” 
answered the repentant sinner. “T acknowl- 
edge my transgression, and my sin will be 
ever before me. [ see, oh! how plain it 
seems to me now, that he only ‘that walk- — 
eth uprightly walketh surely.’ Believe me, if 
thou canst, Walty, that I would rather die 
than act again as I have done. And thou, 
Heaven bless thee, Walty, that thou hadst 
compassion onme. I will never forget thee: 
daily will I remember thee in my prayers. 
Never shalt thou have cause to repent that 
thou didst spare me, poor sinner that I am.” 

He kissed the hand of his deliverer, bath- 
ing it with his tears; then rising suddenly, 
he sprang away, and soon disappeared from 
their gaze. 

“The unfortunate wretch!” said Herr 


von Rochefort. “I truly believe that his 
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repentance is sincere. If his promises of 
amendment are not false, I will be glad we 
have not had him punished as his crime 
merited.” 

“T shall make it my especial business,” 
said Herr Seymore, “to inquire next sum- 
mer, when I visit Meyringen, and woe be to 
him if I learn that he has again put forth his 
hand to evil.” 

“T have no fear of that,’ said Walty. 
“Neighbor Frieshardt said positively that 
he considered him an honest fellow, and I 
truly believe that this is the first time he has 
given way to temptation.” 

“So much the better for him,” said Herr 
Seymore; “but we will see next summer; 
and now I think our best plan will be to try 
and see if we can make Paris to-night.” 

This proposition was agreed to by all, and 
they retraced the same road they had trav- 


elled over so hurriedly ; only Hector did not 
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now act as guide, but lay by Walty’s side, 
who fondled and caressed the noble dog 
who had been instrumental in delivering him 
from so much trouble and perplexity. 

Late that night the travellers reached Paris. 
Walty was taken by Herr Seymore to one 
of the best hotels of the great city, and oc- 
cupied a softer bed than the poor lad had 
ever known, where he slept sweetly and 
peacefully after the sorrows and anxieties of 
the past day. 

And it was not to be wondered at. Had 
not his kind Heavenly Father, in a most 
marvellous manner, shown him his grace and 
favor? His last thought was a thanksgiving 
for his merciful kindness: then closed his 
eyes, and the tired but happy lad slumbered 
until the clear light of the coming day. 
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» RIGHT and clear shone the sun 
\) as Walty opened his eyes after his 


long, refreshing sleep, revealing 
to his astonished gaze the beauties and mag- 
nificence of the splendid room which the 
poor, wearied lad had occupied. Rich, heavy 
curtains, immense mirrors, magnificent tap- 
estry, and rare works of art surrounded him; 
never had he conceived of such splendor; no, 
not even Rosenlaui, that to him had been 
the embodiment of all elegance, could com- 
pare with this enchanted palace. With be- 
wildered sense, almost believing it was a 
beautiful vision, he lay dreamily gazing at 
155 
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these marvellous beauties, when he was sud- 
denly aroused by the voice of Herr Seymore, 
who occupied an adjoining room, calling 
merrily, as he stood within the door: 

“Up, up, you sluggard! you have surely 
slept enough. I should have thought hun- 
ger would, long ere this, have aroused you. 
Quick, my lad! Herr von Rochefort desires 
to speak a word with you. Out of the feath- 
ers, Walty!” 

“Tn a moment, Herr!” answered the star- 
tled boy, collecting his bewildered thoughts 
as he sprang up hastily; his simple toilet 
was soon made, and with a pleasant, hearty 
“sood morning” he entered the adjoining 
room. Both gentlemen were seated at the 
table, refreshing themselves after yesterday’s 
fatigue by leisurely sipping the fragrant 
coffee from the rarest china. 

“Help yourself, my lad,” said his friend; 


“you, too, as well as we, ate not last night; 
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and I should think, judging from myself, 
that you would feel like partaking of some 
refreshment. Eat heartily, Walty; my friend 
wishes to speak with you, and I know it is 
not well to talk with a hungry man.” 

Availing himself of Herr Seymore’s hearty 
invitation, the lad partook of the food set 
before him, and his simple wants soon being 
supplied, he looked inquiringly upon Herr 
von Rochefort, who pleasantly said: 

“First of all, my lad, I wish to know what 
disposition you intend to make of neighbor 
Frieshardt’s money?” 

“That question is easily answered, Herr,” 
replied Walty; “to-day I intend to buckle 
on the belt, and set out for my home.” 

“T thought that would be your determina- 
tion,’ said Herr Seymore; “but look you, 
Walty, that cannot be; you must suffer us to 
manage that part of the business: it would 
be much better and safer to send the money 

14 
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by post to your valley; you will then avoid 
all danger of being again betrayed and 
robbed. And now about what concerns 
more immediately yourself—” 
Herr Seymore hesitated, but his friend 
said hastily: “ You must remain here, Walty. 
I have need of just such a trusty fellow as 
you, 4 | 

The poor fellow turned from one to the 
other of his patrons with sadly bewildered 
look; he could not comprehend their mean- 
ing; what could they possibly want of him? 

“Your proposal, Herr, about the money, 
I understand, and thankfully agree to; it was 
very stupid of me not to have thought of that 
before ; it would have saved me much anxi- 
ety and trouble. But what can I do by stay- 
ing here? why do you wish me to remain?” 

“Only that we have a proposal to make, 
you stupid fellow, that will further your in- 


terests,’ said Herr Seymore. “Now listen 
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attentively, Walty, to what I say: my friend 
here, Herr von Rochefort, is in want of a 
valet de chambre upon whose honesty and 
fidelity he can implicitly rely; to this post 
we have elected you, and I sincerely hope 
that you will not refuse to comply with our 
~ joint request, but that you will at once ac- 
cept him as your future master: richly will 
you be rewarded, my lad, and, after three or 
four years, at furthest, you can return to 
your home able to procure for your disabled 
father an old age of comfort and peace.” 
Herr Seymore had touched the right cord 
—the boy’s heart thrilled with pleasure, and 
quickly was his conclusion made. Could he 
procure for his poor, aged father plenty, and 
freedom from toil and care? then would he 
stifle the intense longing after home that op- 
pressed him; and, without further delay, he 
accepted the kind offer. Upon the next day 


the mountain lad entered upon his new du- 
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ties, having written to his father, explaining 
why his return was thus delayed, and send- 
ing to neighbor Frieshardt the money that 
had occasioned him so much care. A few 
days after, he took up his abode with his 
master, in a splendid palace which belonged 
to Herr von Rochefort, and whose interior 
had been for some time undergoing repair. 
Herr Seymore did not accompany them, de- 
signing to set out at once for Naples and 
Constantinople. Walty sorrowfully bade him 
“farewell;” but his friend comforted him, say- 
ing, as he pressed his hand for the last time: 

“Cheer up, my lad! we will see each 
other in a year at the furthest; and sincerely 
do I hope and believe that, by that time, 
you will feel perfectly satisfied and happy in 
your new situation. Herr von Rochefort is 
a generous, kind-hearted man; I know him 
well!” 


With these words he sprang into his trav- 
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_elling-carriage, and Walty, with eyes suf- 
fused with tears, gazed after him until the 
vehicle disappeared from view. 

And now was Walty, from a poor herds- 
man, suddenly transformed into the favorite 
and confidential servant of a rich young 
nobleman, and, so far as his own interests 
were concerned, he had no cause to repent 
the change. His new master was ever con- 
siderate, generous, and kind toward him, so 
the warm-hearted, earnest lad had soon 
conceived for him the sincerest and most 
devoted affection; yet, after the lapse of a 
few weeks, he observed that in his young 
master which occasioned him much care and 
anxiety, and almost made him repent leaving 
his peaceful mountain home. 

Herr von Rochefort, although so kind- 
hearted and full of noble, generous impulses, 
was yet of so weak and vacillating a nature 


as to allow himself to be beguiled by friends 
y4* L 
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and acquaintances into many indulgences, 
which were not only wrong, but were most 
prejudicial to his frail health: spending 
many a night in dissipation, not able to free 
himself by self-denial, or by tearing himself 
loose from those who fed his follies in or- 
der to gratify some personal interest. Had 
Walty been an indifferent or ordinary ser- 
vant, he would have looked on unmoved at 
these follies, or, perchance, to gain favor, 
would have flattered the humors and moods 
of his young master; but, on the -contrary, 
he loved him sincerely, and often, respect- 
fully and gently, yet firmly, remonstrated 
with him upon his irregular course of life. 
One morning, after a night of intemper- 
ance, Herr von Rochefort returned to his 
palace pale and exhausted, and Walty, as he 
assisted him to alight from his carriage, 
observed, with grief and anxiety, his unu- 


sually worn and exhausted expression. 
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“My dear master,’ said he, tenderly, 
“how deeply I grieve to see you thus!” 

His young lord gazed upon him with 
lustreless eye, and attempted an answer, 
uttering a few incoherent words: he would 
have fallen, had not the faithful fellow sup- 
ported him in his arms. With affright and 
pain he observed the pitiable condition of 
his master, and hastened to convey him: to 
his chamber, so that the rest of the servants 
should not witness the sorrowful sight. With 
great difficulty he laid him upon his bed, and, 
seating himself by his side, sank into deep 
thought. 

For many hours the unfortunate young 
man lay in an almost lethargic sleep, from 
which it seemed impossible to arouse him ; 
“Wilty, meanwhile, watching patiently and 

sorrowfully, until he should awake. The 
sun had almost set as Herr von Rochefort 


opened his eyes and fixed them upon the lad. 
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“My poor, faithful fellow,” said he, “you 
waited for me all last night, and do you still 
watch my slumbers? Seymore was right: 
thou art one of a thousand! There, take 
that, my lad!” added he, throwing toward 
Walty a purse well filled; “such care as 
thine must be rewarded!” 

The boy picked up the purse, and laying 
it upon the table, said: “I thank you sin- 
cerely, dear Herr; but I cannot take your 
money. I wait to obtain your permission 
to leave.” 

Herr von Rochefort, with surprise, looked 
at the lad, and exclaimed, “ Leave? You 
leave, my boy? Why? Wherefore? Who 
has done aught to offend you?” 

“No one, dear master,” answered Walty, 
in gentle tones. ‘“ You have been ever more 
than kind and considerate to me; but I can 
no longer bear to see you hastening toward 


an early grave. Oh! dear master, reserve 
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your time and health for nobler, better pur- 
suits. I must speak; I must warn you; my 
very heart is wrung with sorrow, and far 
rather than witness your destruction, would 
I, poor and destitute, return to my home.” 

“Walty, I really believe that you are in- 
sane,’ cried Herr von Rochefort, passion- 
ately. “I will not listen to another word. 
What does it matter to you whether I die 
sooner or later? Ineither case, I expect you 
to remain with me to the end. You must 
not think of leaving.” 

The devoted fellow shook his head, sorrow- 
fully. ‘No, no, dear Herr, I must go,” he 
replied. “Iam not of any use here, and it 
only causes me grief to see you, night after 
night, wasting not only your body but your 
immortal soul. If I did not love you so sin- 
cerely, it would be a matter of indifference 
to me; but,” added he, and the tears sprang 


to his eyes, and his voice trembled with 
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emotion — “ but I do love you from the very 
depths of my heart; and to stay and see this, 
I cannot, dear Herr, I cannot.” 

The young nobleman was strangely agi- 
tated by the lad’s disinterested and genuine 
attachment. He sprang from his bed, and 
wrapping about him his dressing- gown, 
paced excitedly up and down his room. At 
length, standing before Walty, he extended 
to him his hand. 

“You are true and brave, my lad,” said 
he; “and do youthink that I could part thus 
readily from such a faithful heart? You must 
remain,” 

“Twill go, dear master,” replied Walty, 
decidedly. 

“Tf I should promise you, that from this 
hour I commence a new and a better life, 
what then, my lad?” | 

A -look of intensest joy beamed in the 
boy’s honest eyes, as he exclaimed, “Yes, 
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yes, then will all be changed, and I will re- 
main as gladly as I would have left you in 
heaviness and in sorrow.” 

“The bargain is made,” said his master; 
“and I thank you heartily, my honest fellow, 
that you have spoken to me as you have. 
From now on, ‘let the dead past bury its 
dead.” : 

Walty tenderly kissed the hand of his 
master, and delightedly and confidently 
believed him in this hour to have fought 
and obtained the victory over his evil pro- 
pensities. But the poor lad had yet to learn 
that his rejoicing was premature. 

For two weeks Herr von Rochefort kept 
his promise unbroken; then, again enticed 
by his associates, and betrayed by his own 
irresolute nature, he fell into the snare. 
Another night of indulgence he passed, re- 
turning, as before, in the clear, pure light of 


day, with shattered reason, and faint, ex- 
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hausted body. Again, when sleep had re- 
stored his disordered nerves, did his faithful 
servant beg and implore him to give up such 
a ruinous course: many remonstrances did 
he urge, availing himself of the opinion of 
the physician that his master would certainly 
die an early death, if he did not abstain from 
this fearful vice. Again was the promise 
given, and again was it forgotten and bro- 
ken. Walty would have renewed his sup- 
plications and remonstrances, but his master 
said, bitterly : 

“You cannot understand, Walty ; the temp- 
tation is too strong—I cannot resist!” 

“Yes, yes, you can, dear Herr! Ask our 
kind Heavenly Father for help, in the name 
of the dear Saviour, and he will give it!” 

“Tt is too late!” replied the young man, 
with a painful smile. “I have struggled 
again and again, and am always vanquished! 


I will strive no longer!” 
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“Js that your firm determination, my 
master?” asked Walty. 

The young nobleman nodded an affirma- 
tive. 

“Then farewell! my eyes shall not wit- 
ness your destruction!” 

“Foolish fellow!” said Herr von Roche- 
fort; “how else would you have it? my 
death and your staying would only result in 
your own advantage! See this frail body, 
this trembling hand, this pallid face —my 
physician is right when he says that not one 
year of life remains, and then—only stay 
by me this short time, and then you shall 
richly be rewarded for your services; be- 
lieve me, my honest, faithful soul, you shall 
not be forgotten by me.” 

Walty could not restrain the tears, as he 
heard his weak, vacillating, yet generous and 
kind-hearted master speak in this manner: 

15 
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turning to leave the room, Herr von Roche- 
fort called him back. 

“What reply have you to make me?” he 
asked, in a somewhat harsh and offended 
tone. 

“None but that your physician has given 
me positive assurance that you might even 
yet live many years, if you would only not 
so madly make inroads upon your precious 
health! Oh! dear, beloved Herr,” continued 
the devoted lad earnestly, falling at his mas- 
ter’s feet, “while I thus implore thee, wilt 
thou not with all thy will renounce this soul 
and life-destroying vice? if thou wilt, my 
whole life shall be devoted to thy service!” 

“T cannot,” said the young nobleman, 
gloomily. “Should I make you a promise, 
it would only be to be broken. The. physi- 
cian is deceived, I am fully convinced of that; 
and now let the case rest, my lad.” 


“Dear, dear Herr, a resolute will, and the 
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help of the pitying, blessed Christ, and the 
victory is sure.” 

Herr von Rochefort made a motion for 
him to desist from further persuasions. “Too 
late!” said he; “I have no longer power to 
keep my resolve!” 

“Then may the dear God protect thee!” 
cried the agitated boy; “I can remain no 
longer!” 

And, rushing from the room, he tied up a 
bundle of his trifling effects, retook his Alp- 
enstock, which he had carefully preserved 
as a memento of his early wanderings, and 
returned to his master, to bid him a last 
farewell. 

Herr von Rochefort had not expected so 
hasty a determination, and deeply pained 
was he when he found that Walty really in- 
tended leaving his service. He ordered him 
to remain, but Walty was obdurate ; he made 


him many an enticing offer, but the reso- 
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lute lad only answered that nothing in all 
the world could persuade him to look upon 
the destruction of his kind and beloved 
benefactor. 

The young man was, at length, most deeply 
moved by such unselfish devotion and self- 
sacrificing determination. , 

“Would that I were like you, my dear, 
brave lad!” said he, with a heavy sigh; 
“but it is too late, too late! Go, Walty, go! 
but not back to your distant home! This let- 
ter I received yesterday: it is from my un- 
cle, General von Bougy, in Rouen; the old 
man wishes a servant who will care for him 
faithfully, and desires that I should procure 
him one. For my sake go to him, Walty, 
at least for a year, I pray you! he will bea 
better master to you than I have been. If 
you love me, you dare not deny this, my 
last request. Believe me, it will be best for 


you to accept the position.” 
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Walty shook his head. “I wish to enter. 
into no one’s service, if 1am compelled to 
leave yours!” 

“But you will ‘be serving me, my lad, if 
for my sake you go to my uncle — only for 
one year, my friend: it is my last request. 
Can you really deny me, Walty ?” 

“For your sake, and to serve you, then,” 
replied the faithful fellow, who could re- 
fuse no longer the earnest importunities of 
his generous friend and patron. ‘When 
shall I start for Rouen?” 

“Whenever you desire; you will at any 
hour be welcome there.” 

“With your permission, Herr, I will not 
delay; my preparations are now made, and 
the departure will be to me sad enough. 
Why should I longer defer it?” 

“Tf it is so hard for you to leave, why not 
remain with me, Walty? you know how 


very much I wish it!” 


* 
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“And you, my dear master, know why I 
go, why I must go,” replied the lad, sorrow-_ 
fully. “Ah! once more, beloved Herr— 
if you could summon courage—” 

“T will try once more, dear fellow,” said 
Herr von Rochefort, with a sad smile, “once 
more. In three months’ time you shall hear 
news of me, perchance—good! and now, 


{?? 


Heaven be with you 

Walty would have kissed the hand of his — 
master, but Herr von Rochefort impul- 
sively clasped the brave, honest heart in 
his arms, and pressed him tenderly to his 
breast. 

“Now I go,” said the deeply affected lad; 
“but rest assured, if earnest, fervent prayer 


to our Father in heaven can save you, you 


” 
! 


will certainly be saved 

“Farewell, Walty, my dear, faithful fel- 
low!” said his friend, as he warmly pressed 
his hand. ‘‘God be with thee, and bless 
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thee, if perchance we see each other no 
more!” 

Thus they parted— Walty to Rouen; and 
Herr von Rochefort to lament with tears 
the departure of his faithful servant, while 
he whispered, “Only one year earlier, and I 
had been saved! but now—thou didst come 
too late, thou noble, faithful, self-sacrificing 
heart. Thou shalt at least not witness the 
sorrowful and inevitable fate that I have 
brought upon myself, through my thought- 
lessness and my vacillating will. It is too 
late now to retrace my steps! death presses 


with his cold finger at my heart!” 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE REWARD OF FIDELIT®, 


ZALTY was well received by Herr 
Z von Bougy, a brave old general of 


the Emperor Napoleon, in whose 
great battles he had taken an active part. 
During the last unfortunate Hundred Days 
the veteran lost his right leg; but, notwith- 
standing his helpless condition, he was un- 
usually vigorous, cheerful, and good-tem- 
pered: his keen perception soon recognized 
the virtues of his new servant, and Walty 
became as great a favorite with the uncle as 
he had been with the nephew. 

Three months had elapsed since the lad’s 


arrival at Rouen; the General and Walty 
176 
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becoming meanwhile the best of friends, 
The old man had made up his mind that he 
and his trusty servant should never part, 
when an unexpected letter was received by 
the General from Paris, which greatly dis- 
turbed his usually serene temper. 

“See there, my lad—bad news for us 
both!” said he to Walty. “My poor 
nephew!” 

“Herr von Rochefort — my dear master ? 
what has happened to him ?” earnestly ques- 
tioned the excited lad. 

“The poor fellow is sick. His physician, 
who writes the letter, says he is on his death- 
bed, replied the General. ‘‘ There lies the 
letter, my lad; and he has no kind, affec- 
tionate attendance in his extremity; he is 
surrounded only by hirelings, who care not. 
for his comfort. If I were not an old crip- 
ple, I would go to him myself— remaining 


with him until his death. Poor Rochefort! 
M 
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although he has been somewhat reckless 
and thoughtless, not a more generous or 
noble heart beats than his.” 

Walty glanced hurriedly over the letter, 
saying, with deep emotion: ‘My poor mas- 


ter! I must go to him at once, General!” 


“Go to him!” said the old man. 7 yam 


have only just left him; why would you 
return to him now ?” 

“Do you not understand, Herr General ! 
He has need of me now. I must take care 
of him, wait upon him, watch over him! he 
must have beside him one heart, at least, 
that loves him!” 

“You love him thus! I knew not of this. 
I cannot understand, then, why you came 
to me.” 

Walty opened his whole heart to the old 
man: he explained to him his motives, how 
he was compelled to leave, when he found 
that he must give up all hope of reclaiming 


oS anaes 
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him; but that he must abandon him to the 
fearful destroyer of his temporal and eternal 
happiness; that he could not witness day 
after day, one, that was so dear to him, giv- 
ing way to the vice that, sooner or later, 
would hurry him to an early grave: he de- 
scribed, in touching words, his deep love for 
him, beseeching the General to release him, 
so that he might, without delay, hasten to 
the dying bed of his former master. Walty 
had not long to plead. “I am willing, my 
lad; yes, you may go to him at once. I can 
trust him to no safer or more faithful hands 
than yours, and, as soon as possible, I will 
follow you, so as to share with you the care 
of the poor fellow. Poor, poor Rochefort! 
His weak, unfortunate disposition has led him 
thus early to the brink of the grave! Not- 
withstanding all my repeated remonstrances 
and warnings, and his own sufferings of mind 


and body, he has not been able to overcome 
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this lamentable weakness of character. As 
he has sown, so he must reap! It is now 
too late! We can only hasten to the poor, 
suffering fellow, and afford him at least 
some little comfort and assistance: he shall 
have one faithful friend upon whom to lean ~ 
in the last sad hour!” , 

Walty delayed no more than was abso- 
lutely necessary. He travelled to Paris post 
haste, and, upon his arrival there, saw, with 
solicitude and grief, that the physician had 
not overrated the danger in which Herr von 
Rochefort was: the lad saw that his dear 
friend was rapidly passing away; his deeply 
sunken eyes, his emaciated countenance, his 
wasted frame told only too plainly that the 
span of time yet allotted to him upon earth 
was short indeed. Walty sank down by the 
side of the bed, and, drawing tenderly and 
lovingly toward him the thin white hand, 


covered it with kisses, and bathed it with 
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his tears. The young man smiled his wel- 
come, and gently stroked the tear-stained, 
faithful face. 

“Walty, my dear lad,” said he, with great 
exertion, and in scarcely audible tones, “are 
you with meagain? I knew you would come, 
and not let your old friend languish soli- 
tary and alone! I was confident, too, that 
your prediction would be fulfilled, and, for 
that reason, was not willing that you should 
return to your home. I wanted one true, 
loving heart upon which to lean when the 
last hour would draw near; and I am not 
disappointed.” 

Walty could not answer; he attempted, 
after a time, to inspire him with some 
hope of life, but a gentle movement of the 
hand indicated that would be wholly impos- 
sible. 

™Loo Jate!” whispered he, faintly. “I 


have shortened my own life! I needed the 
16 
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firmness to overcome the wrong—my fate 
is now inevitably decided!” 

The faithful fellow knew that his dying 
friend was fully conscious of his situation, 
and contented himself with bestowing upon 
him the tenderest care; keeping ever be- 
fore his dim eyes the crucified Saviour, upon 
whom he might look and live. 

“The end draws near,’ said Herr von 
Rochefort, one evening, as the last rays of 
the setting sun fell athwart the chamber of 
death. ‘I must now bid a long farewell to 
the glorious light of day. I have somewhat 
to say to you, Walty—listen to me, my 
friend: see you the old secretary in that cor- 
ner? I now present it to you, with all that is 
therein — understand me aright, zzth all that 
1s therein —and from my heart I wish it may 
bring you the happiness you so richly de- 
serve! Take this key —it belongs to the sec- 


retary ; my will is made, and it will confirm 
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my gift—the entire contents belong to you 
alone. And now, thy hand, Walty; let me 
look once more into thy faithful, loving 
eyes — dear, honest eyes! I thank thee for 
all thy love and faith! farewell! be happy, 
dear, true friend! Christ have mercy upon 
me!” 

Walty leaned over the dying man, and 
gazed tenderly and lovingly into his faded 
eyes. Herr von Rochefort smiled: for one 
hour he lay peaceful; then suddenly a con- 
vulsive tremor of his white features, his eyes 
were fixed, twice or thrice he gasped, and 
then he sank back, and the poor, tired heart 
ceased to beat ! in the last embrace of his friend 
he had breathed out his life. Walty passed 
the night in prayer and tears by the side of 
his kind, dead benefactor; the gray light of 
early day had dawned before he arose and 
had gathered strength to make the necessary 


* ~~ ° 
preparations for the sorrowful occasion. A 
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great comfort and relief to the distressed lad 
was it when General Bougy arrived, upon 
the evening of that same day, in Paris, to 
pay his last respects to his nephew. Two 
days after, the body of poor Herr von Roche- 
fort was laid in the sepulchre of his fathers. 
Walty grieved sincerely. After the lapse of 
some weeks he was aroused from his deep 
despondency by a letter from his home. 

It was written by neighbor Frieshardt, 
thanking him again for his fidelity and hon- 
esty, telling Walty, at the same time, all that 
had transpired in his home since he last 
wrote; and, in speaking of his father, said 
“the old man suffered now no care or want, 
that he was well provided for; and as for 
Black Elsi, she has proved an excellent cow, 
and is almost as great a favorite of her master 
as was Brown Liesli. But I must tell you, 
Walty, that he is not happy, he feels himself 
all alone, and longs daily for his son. His ery 
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is ever, ‘If Walty only was with me, I would 
be again young.’ He grieves for you con- 
stantly, and he is growing old. He sends 
you a heart full of love. And Seppi also greets 
you heartily; he is with me now in service, 
and a diligent, good fellow he is. And now 
the dear God guide and guard you, my lad. 
I will not advise you how to act, knowing 
you will do that which is right.” 

“Yes, it is very clear to me what my duty 
is,” said he, after he had deciphered the let- 
ter with much difficulty. “I must return to 
my mountain home and my dear father: 
there is nothing now to hold me back.” 

Hastening to the General, he showed him 
the letter, imparting to him at the same 
time his determination to leave Paris at 
once, and return to his native valley. 

“All foolishness, my lad!” peevishly re- 
plied the old General; “will you leave me 


all alone? just now, when I have lost the 
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only relative I had? I will not hear of it, 
Walty.” 

But the home-sick boy could not consent 
to remain: he longed ardently for the little 
chalet, for his mountain life, and beyond all, 
for his dear’ and honored father. “I must 
go, General,” said he; “my old father needs 
my care and attention: how can I then stay 
away?” 

The General remonstrated, offering many 
inducements, even promising that. he would 
look upon him as his son, if he would only 
remain; but Walty was firm in his decision, 
giving ever the one answer: “ My old father 
longs to see me! I cannot stay.” 

“Well, then, if no inducement I can urge 
will persuade you to remain, I am compelled 
to suffer you to depart; if filial duty calls, 
you must obey, and it would be wrong for 
me to persuade you to stay with me. But 


before you go, my lad, would it not be as 
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well to examine my poor nephew’s will? I 
shall be greatly surprised if there is not 
something therein of importance to you,” 
said the old man, taking from the drawer of 
the writing-desk a sealed paper: reading it 
carefully, with a somewhat perplexed look 
he laid it upon the table. 

*Poor fellow!” said he, “death must 
have overtaken him very suddenly, for he 
certainly intended leaving you, my lad, a 
legacy; he writes: ‘To my dear, faithful 
friend, and upright servant, Walter Hirzel, I 
bequeath the old secretary in my chamber, 
with all that is therein, together with my 
thanks, for all his love and fidelity.’ That is 
all: I cannot understand what he means— 
but the old General is still here, Walty, 
and he will make good the neglect of his 
nephew.” 

“T want nothing,” said Walty. “Once in 


my native valley, and I can earn my bread 
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by the labor of my hands. A little remem- 
brance of my dear master I will find in the 
old secretary, and that is all I either ask or 
desire.” 

“Examine it at once,” said the General; 
“but where shall we find the key?” 

“That I have,” answered Walty, drawing 
it from his pocket. “Herr von Rochefort 
presented me the secretary shortly before 
his death, handing me, at the same time, this 
key.” 

“And you have not yet examined its con- 
tents ?” questioned the surprised old man. 

“No, Herr,” answered the boy simply; “I 
have not thought about it since.” 

With these words he left the room, and 
entered the chamber of his deceased master 
and friend: there stood the secretary. Placing 
the key in the lock, he opened it; examining 
several of the compartments, he found some 


valuable ornaments, rings, pins, and watches, 
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which Herr von Rochefort had worn: this 
present was a source of great pleasure and 
satisfaction to him, for he recognized through 
the gift the deep affection of his master to- 
ward him. Tears of grief and sadness at 
these loved remembrances, fell upon the 
sparkling jewels, and beautiful as these 
they glistened, and far more precious. 
Laying them lovingly in their case, he was 
about closing the secretary, when his eye 
fell upon a drawer the contents of which he 
had not examined: opening it, to his no little 
amazement he found yet a packet of papers 
and documents of full one hundred thousand 
francs in value; upon it was written: “The 
reward of fidelity.’ With an involuntary 
movement Walty carried it to his lips, and 
imprinted upon the writing of the dearly 
beloved hand a fervent kiss; then, taking 
this package also with the box, he returned 


to the General. 
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“ What did you find, my lad?” said he. 

“These, Herr General,” said Walty, laying 
upon the table the jewel-case and the pack- 
age of papers. 

“Ts it possible!” cried the astonished old 
man. ‘One hundred thousand francs! I 
was indignant, my lad, that Von Rochefort 
had not left you something in his will. I 
see I have wronged the poor fellow. Accept 
my very best wishes, Walty, for your good 
fortune.” 

“For what?” asked he. 

“For your fortune, you simpleton! what 
else could I mean ?” 

“That money is not mine,” said the lad. 
“From these jewels I will never part. But 
the money could only have been placed in 
the secretary by mistake, and it would be 
dishonest in me to claim it. You are the 
proprietor of the papers, and here they are.” 


The old General opened his eyes wide in 
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his amazement. “I verily believe you have 
taken leave of your senses!” he cried. “It 
stands written in the will: ‘the secretary, 
with all that is therein;’ then, surely, the 
papers that are in it belong to you.” 

“Tt is all a mistake!” replied the lad. 

“It is no mistake!” cried the General, 
impetuously. “ Why, boy, look at the cover 
of the packet: ‘The reward of fidelity ;’ 
to whom shall it be given, if not to you? 
It surely does not mean me. Ridiculous! 
Take your money, without another word!” 

But Walty pushed it from him, determin- | 
edly. “It is too much; I could not feel 
satisfied to rob you of so large a sum of 
money.” 

“Rob—me? Now, my lad, that is too 


3 


ludicrous cried the old man, laughing 
heartily. ‘“ Rob me, by receiving this paltry 
amount! Why, Walty, among my hundreds 


of thousands of francs that would never be 
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missed: no more of such foolishness, young 
man! Take your money.” 

“TI cannot; indeed I cannot! Do not 
compel me; it is impossible!” 

“Well,” said the old man, with emotion, 
“then it devolves upon me to make an ar- 
rangement by which some conclusion can 
be arrived at. You have determined not to 
take the money! Then I have resolved to 
take you, my honest, faithful, devoted friend ; 
from this moment, I adopt you as my son! 
As old as this heart is, it still beats warmly 
for fidelity and uprightness! I bless the hour 
when I first met you, my boy. I would be 
all alone and solitary in this wide world 
were it not for you. Herr von Rochefort 
was my sole relative ; but now I am desolate 
no longer. I take you to my heart, Walty, 
and may God, whom, from the very depths 
of my soul I thank—may God bless you!” 


The lad stood as one confounded, until 
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the General, drawing him toward him, 
pressed him to his breast. Then the tears 
broke forth, as he cried: 

“ But my father, my father at home!” 

“T could not love nor respect you as I do 
now, were you willing to leave him alone. 
No, Walty, I know your glorious fatherland, 
and will soon feel as much at home there as 
I do in my own beautiful France, where no 
affectionate heart now throbs for me. My 
dear boy, we will build us a home amid the 
splendors of the Bernese Oberland, where 
our eyes will ever be gladdened with a view 
of those glorious old mountains: there will 
we live; and the noblest cattle that your 
heart can desire, Walty, shall be yours. Well 
do I know that, should you live in the midst 
of affluence, you would pine away with the 
longing for your native valley; and there- 
fore I have decided to return with you.” 


Walty could scarcely believe but that he 
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dreamed; yet, beautiful and marvellous as 
was the dream, it was more than realized. 
The old General sold his possessions in 
France, and settled in the lovely Meyringen 
valley. Toni Hirzel and he became the 
best of friends. Not a twelvemonth had 
passed away before a stately building was 
reared, whose spacious rooms were furnished 
with all that could beautify and make life 
happy and pleasant. High up on the accliv- 
ities surrounding the house were green pas- 
tures, where browsed the cows and goats 
that the General had promised Walty. The 
lad’s heart overflowed with happiness and 
thankfulness toward God and his benefactor. 

Not in indolence nor in slothfulness did 
Walty live; but in peaceful activity his days 
passed away. The management of this large 
establishment devolved entirely upon him, 
and his intelligent and judicious operations 


soon gained for him the reputation of one of 
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the most capable farmers in all Bernese 
Oberland. The General took the greatest 
interest in all his projects, and soon he ex- 
perienced the beneficial effects of his new 
life. The exercise and the pure, wholesome 
air of the lovely Swiss valley were of the 
greatest benefit to his health. In France, he 
was often an invalid, confined to his bed or 
arm-chair; but now his pale cheek had be- 
come a healthy brown, and, in spite of his 
wooden leg, he climbed the mountain-heights 
with his adopted son. 

They lived a blessing to all the poor of 
the valley. Year after year did Herr Sey- 
more. visit his friend Walty, and heartily did 
he rejoice that God had showered upon him 
such great blessings, rewarding, even in this 
life, his rare truth, uprightness, and fidelity. 
Geyer Walty is known to all in the Meyrin- 
gen valley; and in his beautiful home do 


friends and strangers receive ever a hearty | 
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welcome. Among the many virtues that 
cluster beneath that happy roof, that of 
“free-hearted hospitality” is not the least — 
for he still followed the Divine command: 


i Jou thy neighbor as thyself,” 
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